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A boy’s first day in school 


is a red-letter day, never to be 
forgotten. But what if he 
never finishes his schooling? 


According to the Office of 
Education, Department of the 
Interior in Washington, six 
boys and girls out of ten never 
finish high school. What 
chance have they to compete 
for desirable jobs against 
those who hold high school 
diplomas and perhaps college 
degrees in addition? 


Many fathers who read the 
Metropolitan’s September 
advertisement* “How Much 
Schooling Can He Have?” may 
decide that their boys will 
have a second red-letter day 
— graduation with honors. 
Field-Men can help. 


*Business Week, Collier's, Cosmo- 
politan, Forbes, Nation's Business, 
Saturday Evening Post, Time. 


METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, Chairman of the Board 


Leroy A. Lincoln, President 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


What Has Helped 
to Stabilize 
Market Values? 


. . - LIFE INSURANCE! 


Twenty-three billions of the wealth of the Nation have 
been deposited with Life Insurance companies. This 
money has been invested in bonds, real estate and other 
forms of security. Had circumstances forced these hold- 
ings into liquidation during the past five or six years, the 
depression might have reached extremes far more serious. 


But this great pool of capital was in the strong hands 
of companies which are not primarily concerned with 
the fluctuations of the market, and which can afford to 
think of long-time trends even in days of economic un- 
certainty. Under such circumstances, the invested assets 
of Life Insurance companies help to cushion the shocks 
and stabilize market values. 


® Atno time has Reliance Life ever had to borrow money 
from any source. All claims and other obligations are 
paid out of current income 


RELIANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 














A Good Company to Represent 
Represent A Good Company 


THE COLONIAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


—OF AMERICA— 
HOME OFFICE-JERSEY CITY-NEW JERSEY 


Pennsylvania 
Connecticut 


New Jersey OPERATING 
New York IN 


Incorporated 1897 
Under New Jersey Laws 


Industrial Policies from Birth to Age Sixty 
Ordinary Policies from Age Ten to Age Sixty 


The Man of Ability Has 
A Chance With the Colonial 
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EDWARD E. RHODES 
Vice-President 
Mutual Benefit 

Life 


Insurance Company 
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EDWARD E. RHODES, 
at age twenty-five 
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T= month of August 
marked the com- 
pletion of fifty years of 
se.vice with the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance 
Company, Newark, 
N. J., by Edward E. 
Rhodes, vice-president 
and director. Mr. 
Rhodes entered the 
service of the Mutual 
Benefit as a junior clerk 
in the mathematical de- 
partment and rose by 
successive stages to 
his present high posi- 
tion. He is one of the 
most popular executives 
in the country with the 
field forces of the com- 
pany and this group has 
just completed a highly 
successful production 
campaign in his honor. 

Mr. Rhodes was an 
actuarial member of 
the Medico Actuarial 
Investigation, a _ past 
president of the Ac- 
tuarial Society of Amer- 
ica and a Fellow of the 
Institute of Actuaries 
of Great Britain. 
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As an executive at age 
forty 
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General Agency Opportunities—in New 
York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New 


Jersey and Pennsylvania . ... . 
If You Can Qualify, Write to 
The 


Un ITED STATES Lire 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


In the City of New York 
101 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Organized in 1850 





* * * * * * * 
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‘It Steps Agents Up’ 


—writes L. G. Wood, Jr., of Navasota. “I don’t see 
how an agent can fail to reach his quota when he 
knows that not only he, but his clients as well, knows 
what that quota is. Southland Life’s advertising for 
agents reminds the agent and reminds his clients 
that he has a quota to make every month.” 


For further information regarding this plan write 
First Vice-President Clarence E. Linz, or Col. Wm. 
E. Talbot, Vice-President and Agency Manager. 


SOUTHLAND LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARRY L. SEAY, President 


HOME OFFICE . . . . . . DALLAS, TEXAS 
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‘Money every month...that’s what 
my family would need” 


When a man begins to think critically about his own life 
insurance in terms of how much money every month it would 
provide, he’s already half sold on Multiple Protection—the 
plan offered in the ad shown above (September 21st Time). 


Union Central men following up this ad will find the ice 
broken, prospects definitely interested in further Multiple 
Protection facts. And names will be signed on dotted lines 
—in numbers astonishing to any underwriter not familiar 
with the history of this amazingly popular contract. 


The UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


Insurance Company, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


























OUTSTANDING RELIABILITY 


The Institution of Life Insurance was founded on the 
principle that theirs is the administration of a public 
trust—that funds entrusted to them must be held 
inviolate. 


The Friendly Company is known throughout life in- 
surance circles as a company of outstanding reliability 
—a company builded to administer faithfully the 
money entrusted to her care—a company whose re- 
serves prove her stability. Her record has earned 
the confidence of the insuring public. 


Are you interested in a life insurance connection? 
Then you will find it pays to be friendly with the 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
* The Friendly Company * 


FRANKFORT INDIANA 
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THE LIFE AGENT’S BRIEF 
1935 Edition 





Most complete data ever assembled 


THE SPECTATOR 
56th and Chestnut Sts. Philadelphia 
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Satie Home Life Insurance Company 
of America 


PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 


insurance. Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial 
and Ordinary plans, from birth to 65 next birthday. 


A policy for every Purse and Purpose 








Basil S. Walsh Joseph L. Durkin John J. Gallagher 
PRESIDENT SECRETARY TREASURER 
Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Selfishness vs. Altruism 


ATERIAL-minded Nietzsche, the German philosopher, rea- 
soned that human advance and world progress awaited 
development of the self-sufficient man. The ideal man, he 

taught, possessed knowledge and strength and power, and that the 
world should be built around him. A planned product, the perfec- 
tion of this paragon was not to be retarded or interferred with by 
his weaker brothers. For the common good all should sacrifice 
unselfishly for the evolution of a host of selfish, self-centered crea- 
tures. Building such a race of super-men, quite naturally, not only 
would the lesser endowed men be subordinated, but, as well, women, 
and with them the finer emotions which they inspire. A vain 
intellectual brute would be bred, intent only upon himself and his 
avid ambition for strength and power and with the unbalanced 
mentality of conceit. 

With such men masters of the universe, would come the domina- 
tion of the self-regarding emotions above the altruistic. Pride, 
with its implied self-esteem, remorse and shame which arises from 
a realization of reprehensible conduct, would be in the ascendent. 
Sympathy, which is based upon an understanding of and a benevo- 
lence toward the hopes and needs of fellow men, would be unknown. 

Love that inspires sacrifice and self-denial would be discouraged 
as hampering an inspired destiny. Denied would be the right of 
men so reared to regard others as neighbors whose well-being and 
security should elicit the same consideration and effort as they 
give to themselves. Kindness and honesty towards all would be 
replaced by a conviction that by hindering others only could the 
super-ego attain his end. 

In such a world, among such men, gallantry and compassion and 
the impulse which has inspired countless but glorious episodes 
would no longer be a moving cause. Men would thwart their 
instinct to guard not only the present but the future of those they 
love. In such a day, life insurance would languish. No longer on 
heeding ears would the voice of protection re-echo its message so 
vibrant with hope and resolution. The weak would be denied not 
only care, but life. The human machine of Nietzsche’s dream would 
be intent only on his own well-being and proud that in his strength 
he was fully able to carry on in ease through his own old age. 

Fortunately, little is the power of savant or doctrinaire to harness 
the lives and aspirations of humanity within the cruel confines of 
their visionary plannings. 

The world today, as yesterday and tomorrow, is fitted with simple 
folk animated by a love which manifests itself in a will to nourish 
and protect others. Solicitous interest in dependents will never 
pass. Acceptance of responsibilities will, with an ever-increasing 
force, inspire. In such a world life insurance must always prosper 
and forward its ability to serve. In such a world the life insurance 
man who believes in the efficacy of his institution, will never grow 
short of prospects and never tire in presenting its worth to them. 


e446. 








THE MERCHANT STEPS 


WHY NOT COVER THE RETAIL FRONT ? 


BY THE BAT BOY 


One of a series of prospect-analysis articles 


sons why you, George Washing- 

ton Underwriter, ought not to 
neglect the retail district in your 
prospecting. In the first place Amer- 
ica’s Main Street runs right through 
your territory, and in the second, re- 
tailing is entering into probably the 
most interesting and important era 
in the history of merchandising. 

The first needs no proof; it is ob- 
vious; take a census of the retail out- 
lets in your home town and your 
whole territory and check up for 
yourself. 

The second requires more space be- 
cause there is a most dramatic story 
back of the development of retail 
merchandising to its present unique 
position and promise. 


In the Good Old Days 


Turn back the calendar with me 
to the time before the cinema, the 
cement road, the radio, and the elec- 
tric light. A larger proportion of the 
people of America made their living 
from the land as farmers. Their land 
supplied them with most of their 
needs, but it was necessary for them 
to go to town occasionally for things 
they could not raise or make, and to 
sell their farm products. Going to 
town was an event; it meant a day 
or more taken from work; it meant 
driving the team for hours over roads 
often rough and muddy. 

So, as you look over your detailed 
map of your state with me, you find 
that towns and trading centers at 
distances of approximately ten miles 
apart for the farmer did not care to 
drive much more than five miles for 
his necessities. If there were no 
towns within these distances, some 
enterprising man would be likely to 
open a general store at a crossroads, 
and a village would spring up 
around it. 

Now you may or may not have a 
mental picture of the general store 
of early days. It was owned by a 
shrewd and careful man, who stocked 
the things he thought the people of 
his community would buy. He stocked 
sugar and flour, dress goods and 
hardware, tools and dishes, millinery 
and tobacco—such as it was. His suc- 


Por are two very good rea- 
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cess depended upon a number of 
varied qualities. He had to know mer- 
chandise, lest he be cheated. He be- 
came a shrewd seasonal buyer, and 
when prices of staples reached low 
point, he bought, as far as his 
finances would permit, huge stocks 
for his storehouse. He extended 
credit; he traded; perhaps once a 
year he went to some city market 
and bought a stock of goods. He was 
not a very good life insurance pros- 
pect—and when you find his counter- 
part today, the same observation may 
be true. 

Let us now see what happened as 
time passed, and hard roads and auto- 
mobiles appeared. Many a small town 
was all but annihilated! People 
thought nothing of driving twenty or 
more miles to buy a suit of clothes, 
a dress, some new furniture, for they 
wanted more “style” than the general 
store could offer, more variety, more 
modern goods. 

In the meantime other changes 
were taking place, changing buying 
habits because of widespread adver- 
tising and merchandising informa- 
tion, and packaging, changing living 
habits and conditions, changing 
standards of living. The chain stores 
came in regiments, and many an in- 
dependent merchant gave up the 
struggle. 


Present Day Conditions 


Then came the regulations which 
indicated that chain merchandising 
had passed its zenith, came the de- 
pression, came such regulations as 
the Robinson-Patman law, and we 
reach the era of today. 

What are the conditions of this 
era. Let us examine some of its in- 
teresting aspects. 


1. The independent merchant has 
found the chain a good teacher. He 
has himself become a superior mer- 
chandiser, expert in display, selling, 
advertising and service. The chains 
have become hard pressed—many are 
being forced to divest themselves af 
their units. The oil companies who 
have leased their stations to managers 
are widely known examples. Then in- 
dependent merchants have banded to- 
gether into voluntary chains. 


2. A new type of progressive, well 
educated young men is choosing mer- 


chandising as a career. In_ small 
towns they are selling “convenience” 
goods—groceries, notions, hardware 
and “necessity” goods, groceries, 
drugs for example. In large centers, 
department stores and specialty shops 
sell style goods, quality merchandise, 
shopping goods. In the intermediate 
towns are sold “heavy” merchandise 
which people will not go to far away 
centers to buy, and such style, quality 
and shopping merchandise as the cen- 
ter will support, as well, of course, 
as necessity and convenience mer- 
chandise. In the suburbs of cities and 
in neighborhood centers, again, con- 
venience and necessity merchandise 
are sold. 


3. The merchant no longer needs 
to be so much of a financier, for he is 
now a “hand to mouth” buyer, read- 
ily getting small consignments of mer- 
chandise quickly from merchandise 
jobbers and wholesalers. Thus he can 
present new, fresh, clean stock. The 
situation of the wholesaler has 
adapted itself to such conditions. 


Consumer Demands 


The consumer has the bit in his 
teeth; the lady householder, ultimate 
purchaser, knows what she wants and 
demands it. Whether she live in a 
little town or farm, in the far West 
or way down East, North or South, 
her demands are likely to be the same 
or much the same. The magazines, 
the radio, and all the other means 
of dissemination of merchandise in- 
formation are largely responsible. 
The manufacturers and jobbers make 
market analyses and discover this to 
be true, and that the retailers do not 
have exact information as to con- 
sumer desires—they learn from man- 
ufacturers and distributors! 


4. Retailing has been one of the 
brightest spots of recovery. Failures 
among retailers are fewer than they 
have been for many years. The na- 
tional income is surprisingly back 
again almost to normal, and for 1936 
will probably be approximately ten 
billion dollars greater than last year. 
A large percentage of this income 
will pass through the hands of retail- 
ers. The retailer is prosperous today, 
and has prospects for being increas- 
ingly so. 


5. The new merchant is more of an 
executive, a manager, if successful, 
than ever before. He must be adept 
at many specialties—merchandising, 
public relations, finance, risk bearing, 
credits, real estate, stock arrange 
ment, purchasing, store equipment, 
personnel management, etc. In other 
words, he must be an all around busi- 
ness man. As such HE WILL BE 

(Concluded on page 14) 
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EGARDLESS' of _ considerable 
R progress in medical, surgical and 

dietary treatment of diabetes, the 
death rate remained practically sta- 
tionary at the maximum figure of 25 
per 100,000. For 181 American cities 
the rate changed from 25.4 per 100,000 
in 1934 to 25.3 in 1935. In 1934 the 
actual mortality from diabetes in the 
United States was 28,000, equivalent 
to a rate of 22.1 for the country as a 
whole. 

In the experience of the Metropol- 
itan Life Insurance Company, Indus- 
trial Department, the rate changed 
from 24.4 per 100,000 lives exposed in 
1934 to 24.2 in 1935. Hence the con- 
clusion that the rate has remained 
practically stationary at a maximum 
figure, while the annual mortality is 
now not far from 30,000, representing 
a mortality problem of the first order 
well deserving of more extended scien- 
tific and technical consideration. In 
the table following details are given 
for the mortality from diabetes in se- 
lected American cities 1925-1935, 
showing a change in the rate from 
18.3 in 1925 to 25.3 in 1935. 


DIABETES IN SELECTED AMERICAN 
CITIES, 1925-1935 








Rate per 100,000 

No. of 

Cities Population Deaths Rate 
1925 113 32,619,107 5,961 18.3 
1926 113 34,592,353 7.009 20.3 
1927 141 36,938,076 7,155 19.4 
1928 143 37,741,388 8,464 22.4 
1929 143 38,446,150 8,364 21.8 
1930 184 42,120,624 9,008 21.4 
1931 184 42,895,109 9,757 22.7 
1932 175 42,982,390 10,431 24.3 
1933 175 43 435 10,397 23.8 
1934 181 44,633,970 11,318 25.4 
1935 181 45,427,148 11,489 25.3 


In more detail I give in the next 
table the returns for 181 American 
cities, according to which there was 
an increase in the rate in 92 cities, a 
decrease in 88, while the rate re- 
mained the same in one city. The 
aggregate population of these 181 
cities in 1935 was 45,000,000 and the 
number of deaths, 11,489, or a little 
less than one-half the total mortality 
for the country. (See table on page 
8.) 

Unexplained Variance 


Local death rates from diabetes 
varied from a minimum of 1.9 per 
100,000 for Pueblo, Colorado, to a 
maximum of 65.2 for Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania. For this great varia- 
tion no satisfactory explanation has 
been forthcoming. The ten cities with 
lowest diabetes death rates in 1935 
were the following: Pueblo, Colo., 
1.9; Davenport, Iowa, 3.2; Lakewood, 
Ohio, 3.5; Gary, Ind., 4.1; Flint, 








Death Rate Remains Stationary Despite 
New Medical Discoveries 


By FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN, LL.D. 


Consulting Statistician 


(Special to The Spectator) 





REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF DIABETES DEATHS, 1934-1935 
Rate per 100,000 








- No. of 1934 1935 

Region* Cities Population Deaths Rate Population Teaths Rate 
Middle Atlantic ....... 42 15,057,152 4,420 29.4 15,260,321 4,573 30.0 
New England ........ $1 3,604,780 998 27.7 3,636,930 969 26.6 
South Atiantice ....... 19 3,150,620 810 25.7 3,210,140 784 24.4 
=e sear 14 4,209,510 915 21.7 4,340,000 1,035 23.8 
E. North Central..... 40 11,633,835 2,748 23.6 11,866,577 2,749 23.2 
Ww. North Central..... 13 3,037,050 774 25.5 3,074,150 710 23.1 
eae 3 503,000 83 16.5 509,500 113 22.2 
E. South Central...... 8 1,396,650 259 18.6 1,430,150 261 18.2 
W. South Central...... 11 2,041,373 311 15.2 2,099,380 295 14.1 

MN <ieakeancade 181 44,633,970 11,318 25.4 45,427,148 11,489 25.3 
*Middle Atlantic ..New York, New Jersey, Penna. 
New England ....Me., N. H., Vt., Mass., R. I., Conn. 
South Atlantic ..Del., Md., D. C., Va., W. Va., N. C., S. C., Ga., Fla. 


PRE. scusonecss Wash., Ore., Calif. 
E. North Central. Ohio, Ind., Ill., Mich., Wis. 


W. North Central. Minn., Iowa, Mo., N. D., S. D., Neb., Kans. 


Mountain ..... 
E. South Central..Ky., Tenn., Ala., Miss. 
W. South Central..Ark., La., Okla., Texas 


-++Mont., Idaho, Wyo., Colo., N. M., Ariz., Utah, Nev. 





Mich., 5.8; Austin, Texas, 6.0; Tulsa, 
Okla., 6.3; Atlanta, Ga., 6.7; Fort 
Worth, Texas, 6.7, and El Paso, 
Texas, 7.8. There are no surface in- 
dications to explain the extraordinary 
phenomenon of the small mortality 
in these small cities, mostly in the 
South but some in the Central West. 

In marked contrast are the ten 
highest rates for the following cities: 
Trenton, N. J., 39.2; Shreveport, La., 
40.7; Jackson, Mich., 42.3; Albany, 
N. Y., 43.2; Binghamton, N. Y., 45.2; 
Paterson, N. J., 47.3; Lancaster, Pa., 
47.4; Concord, N. H., 48.3; Harris- 
burg, Pa., 56.8, and Williamsport, 
Pa., 65.2. 

Five Largest Cities 


The facts for the five largest Amer- 
ican cities are given in the next table. 
In these five cities the rate changed 
from 27.9 per 100,000 in 1934 to 27.0 


in 1935. In 1935 the highest rate was 
reported for the city of Philadelphia, 
or 31.0, and the lowest rate for De- 
troit, or 17.0. 
DIABETES IN FIVE LARGEST 
CITIES, 1934-1935 
Rate per 100,000 


1934 1935 

Deaths Rate Deaths Rate 

Chicago ..... 1,135 81.1 996 26.8 
oo eee 256 14.2 318 17.0 
Los Ang. . 312 20.6 342 21.6 
New York ... 2,266 30.4 2,255 29.7 
eee 617 30.8 625 31.0 
eee 4,586 27.9 4,536 27.0 


The regional distribution of dia- 
betes is the most satisfactory method 
of yvepresenting the geographical 
aspects of the disease. It is shown 
in the next table that the highest dia- 
betes death rate, or 30.0 per 100,000, 
was reported for the 42 cities of the 
Middle Atlantic region, and the low- 
est rate, or 14.1, for the 11 cities of 





DIABETES IN FOURTEEN CANADIAN CITIES, 1934-1935 
Rate per 100,000 


1934 

Population Deaths 

Brantford, Ont. 31,000 6 
a eer 89,400 7 
Edmonton, Alta. ............. 84,900 13 
NG Se eee 155,000 5 
ee NG See 74,000 9 
Montreal, Que .. 869,000 169 
GBI, DE. cc cw ccc cccccccccs 130,400 16 
cragess seninterns 139,200 23 
Saskatoon, Sask. ............. 48,200 1 
Tememee, Geb, ccccccccccees 658,000 123 
Vancouver, B. C. 284,000 23 
|... 3 Sarre 61,239 12 
Windsor, Ont. ..... 70,400 14 
WE, BM, co cic ctcccases 228,000 24 
WE. éenceeweneeeescueeon 2,922,739 445 


1935 

Rate Population Deaths Rate 
19.4 31,850 4 12.6 
7.8 91,400 ll 12.0 
15.3 87,000 11 12.7 
3.2 155,900 10 6.4 
12.2 74,950 7 9.3 
19.4 889,500 203 22.8 
12.3 132,500 23 17.4 
16.5 143,000 31 21.7 
2.1 50,100 8 16.0 
18.7 668,000 102 15.3 
8.1 297,800 29 9.7 
19.6 61,239 8 13.1 
19.9 73,050 14 19.2 
10.5 230,900 25 10.8 
15.2 2,987,289 486 16.3 
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the West South Central region (see 
above). 
The Canadian Record 

By way of comparison I give also 
the rates for diabetes mortality for 
14 Canadian cities, with an aggregate 
population in 1935 of nearly 3,000,- 
000. In these cities the rate increased 
from 15.2 per 100,000 in 1934 to 16.3 
in 1935, the highest rate having been 
reported for Montreal, or 22.8, and 
the lowest for Hamilton, Ontario, or 
6.4. For the entire Canadian regis- 
tration area, the diabetes death rate 
increased from 9.5 per 100,000 in 
1921 to 11.4 in 1927 and 12.8 in 1932, 
decreasing to 12.0 in 1934. Hence 
compared with the United States, the 
Canadian death rate is measurably 
lower which may be explained by 
variations in dietary habits which 
probably lie at the root of the dia- 
betes problem. 

One of the most important aspects 
of the diabetes mortality is the higher 
incidence in females as shown in the 
following table for New York City 
and State, 1934. With a single un- 
important exception, the death rate 
was higher for the female population 
for every age group for both sections 
of the State, the rate reaching a 
maximum at ages 75 and over. 


























DIABETES IN NEW YORK CITY AND STATE, 1929-1933, 1934 


Rate per 100,000 








—_—__— FEMALES——— 





———_—_ ALES ——____—_, — — 
New York City Rest of State New York City Rest of State 
1929-33 1984 1929-38 1934 1929-38 1934 1928-33 1934 
All ages ..... 18.5 20.5 22.0 23.3 36.2 40.2 37.3 39.5 
Under 1 yr.*.. 1.0 or 0.9 aese sane pene 1.4* otal 
l- 4 years .. 1.7 0.9 2.5 0.6 0.5 0.5 1.6 24 
5- we OF 0.3 1.5 0.4 0.6 1.0 2.0 15 
10-14 . 0.8 1.3 2.2 0.7 0.8 1.7 2.8 23 
15-19 . 08 0.6 2.7 3.5 1.4 2.1 4.0 20 
20-24 ae 0.3 2.4 1.3 1.6 1.0 3.6 21 
25-34 ~ oe 0.8 3.2 0.7 2.5 2.3 4.0 25 
35-44 oe 4.6 5.6 4.6 10.0 10.6 8.8 6.9 
45-54 -- 8 31.4 21.1 20.1 55.0 51.8 38.6 33.2 
55-64 .. 97.0 109.4 70.1 82.0 191.8 211.0 130.7 1416 
65-74 ..199.8 221.7 150.0 161.8 372.9 401.5 242.3 2748 
75 & over....241.3 283.3 215.0 242.4 348.0 437.3 253.8 2833 
*Rates per 100,000 live births. 
DIABETES a By = CITY AND of the new remedy. The reduction in 
, the rate was apparent also in the 
Rate per 100,000 Death Registration Area and in many 
a — oe — Bans A es foreign countries. In England and 
. = . a -y or ar Wales, for example, the diabetes 
oo ** oe 31 re 41 death rate in 1922 was 11.9, in 1923 
eae 0.8 23 0.7 2.5 it was 11.4, and 11.0 in 1924. Since 
85-44 ...... Ry 10.6 4.6 6.9 that year the rate has been moving 
+ ita , ey ey ols _—sSteadily upward; the latest available 
7 ibaa : z ° fi that for 1933, being 15.6. I 
65-74 ......221.7 401.5 161.8 274.8 gure, tha r , being i1o.0, In 
75 & over..283.3 437.3 242.4 283.3 the opinion of certain investigators, 
All ages ... 20.5 40.2 23.3 = 38.5 this rise, in the main, is the result 


Dr. DePorte comments on the trend 
of the New York diabetes death rate 
in the following statement: 


The treatment of diabetes by in- 
sulin was first introduced in 1923. In 
New York State the death rate in 
that year and in the year following 
was lower than in 1922, undoubtedly 
as a direct result of the employment 


of the change in dietetic habits. Asa 
British scientist expressed it, “as 
tuberculosis mortality decreases, that 
from diabetes increases, the latter be- 
ing a disease of prosperity as the 
former of adversity.” 


Dr. DePorte gives a table of com- 
parative death rates, 1929-1933 and 
1934 according to sex for New York 












-—— ——193 
Popula- 

tion Deaths Rates 
Bema, GOs sc ccsccsoccs 273,500 34 12.4 
Se Ble We ét0cvesec 133,100 38 86 28.6 
Allentown, Pa. ........ 100,300 31 30.9 
i i. Sacenkanas $0,890 13 14.3 
Se ne ceasnee ; 340,500 51 15.0 
Atlantic City, N. J...... 72,600 230 31.6 
cS} § Ae 36,890 8 21.7 
<< errs 63,500 6 9.4 
Austin, Texas ........ ‘ 63,273 15 23.7 
Baltimore, Md. ....... 834,500 261 31.3 
mapemme, Bi. de cecccces 94,100 8 8.5 
Berkeley, Cal. ......... 92,800 11 11.8 
Bethlehem, Pa. ........ 59,800 il 18.4 
Binghampton, N. Y. ... 80,750 21 26.0 
Birmingham, Ala. ...... 292,800 56 19.1 
Boston, Mass. .......... 796,000 331 41.5 
Bridgeport, Conn. ...... 148,100 35 23.6 
Brockton, Mass. ...... 64,100 22 34.3 
Pe, Bs Be cessccses 600,000 173 28.8 
Cambridge, Mass. ...... 115,000 39 4634.0 
Camden, N. J. ....... - 119,700 38 8631.8 
Gee, GP cccccsecces 112,700 21 18.7 
Cedar Rapids, Mich..... 58,750 11 18.7 
Charleston, S. C. .... 63,100 20 31.7 
Chelsea, Mass. ....... , 65,000 7 10.8 
Chicago, Ill. ........... 3,655,000 1,185 31.1 
Ch. Mb sachecceecees 72,300 12 16.6 
Cincinnati, Ohio ....... 468,900 163 34.8 
Cleveland. Ohio ........ 942,500 267 28.3 
Columbus, Ohio ......... 312,300 84 26.9 
GEE. Ge Ae coecnence 26,550 16 60.3 





Dallas, Texas 





Davenport, Iowa ...... 62,300 18 28.9 
Ph VP secocevece< 221,200 36 16.3 
Ps 2 cécscesecves 61,000 2 3.3 
eee. GM, ceacccvess 300,400 42 14.0 
Des Moines, Iowa ....... 149,100 31 20.8 
ONG, BEM ccccccccce 1,808,000 256 14.2 
a 102,400 39 8638.1 
East Orange, N. J....... 75,010 19 25.3 
East St. Louis, IIl...... 77,600 11 14.2 
Elizabeth, N. J. ........ 122,500 18 14.7 
Pe, Bie Me. secéccess 47,990 6 12.5 
El Paso, Texas ........ 113,000 13 11.5 
Th Mk seeesentesseee 125,300 27 21.5 
Evansville, Ind. ....... . 109,200 24 22.0 
Fitchburg, Mass. ...... ‘ 40,500 9 22.2 
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-———1935-_, | 
Popula- | 





tion Deaths Rates 
277,300 50 =: 118.0 7 =a 
134,400 58 43.2 Fort Wayne, Ind. ....... 
102,100 25 poy _ we er 
92,900 1l 11. Se, WE saccecececs 
358,100 24 6.7 | le 
74,160 23 «31.0 zalveston, Texas ....... 
36.950 12 32.5 Sn. Mh evrceesecvue< 
64.210 21 32.7 | Gloucester, gs 
. 7 yran apids, Mich. .... 
66,930 ‘ 6.0 Greensboro, N. C. ...... 
841,900 255 30.3 : : 
e500) | (1l 116 | eee ORS ooo: .* 
95,500 13 13.6 c - Rerknney 
, Hartford, Conn. ........ 
60,100 12 20.0 : 
= Haverhill, Mass. ........ 
81,750 37 45.2 | Highland Park, Mich..... 
300,700 29 9.6 
POE, Bis Do asccccess 
801,000 288 36.0 Holyoke, Mass. ........ 
148,900 44 ane Houston, Texas 
64,300 1 . Ls 
607,000 232 4838.2 Indianapolis, Ind. ....... 
115,200 34 29.5 a eer 
120,000 31 26.8 Jacksonville, Fla. ....... 
114,900 18 15.7 Jersey City, N. J. ....... 
59,200 21 35.5 Johnstown, Pa. ........ 
63,550 8 12.6 a 
70,100 10 14.3 Kalamazoo, i J 
8,721,000 996 26.8 a on t nw 
aise - By Kenosha, Wis. es ; : E ; « 
952,500 248 26.0 Knoxville, BE. avesseee 
318,000 106 33.3 Lakewood, Ohio ........ 
26,850 13 48.3 Lancaster, Pa. .......... 
—- — Seeewawns 
62,750 2 3.2 wrence, i, onces : 
226,000 42 18.6 Lexington, Ky. ........ 
61,900 13 21.0 Long Beach, Cal. ....... 
303,800 74 24.4 Los Angeles, Cal. ....... 
150,900 87 24.6 Louisville, Ky. ........- 
1,869,000 318 17.0 Lowell, Mass. .......... 
102,600 30 29.2 Lynn, Mass. ...........- 
76,700 16 20.9 McKeesport, Pa. ........ 
78,600 18 22.9 Macon, Ga. ........-.--- 
124,500 17 13.7 Madison, Wis. .......... 
48,050 9 18.7 Manchester, N. H. ...... 
115,950 9 7.8 Massillon, Ohio. ........ 
127,800 37- 29.0 Medford, | 
111,100 13 11.7 Memphis, i cesses see 
arr 
40,400 6 14.9 Milwaukee, Wis. 


DIABETES IN 18! AMERICAN CITIES 


Rates per 100,000 | 


Rates per 100,000 


co 1934—— —_ ————-1935 —_ 
Popula- Popula- 
tion Deaths Rates tion Deaths Rates 
183,050 13 7.1 189,500 1l 5.8 
126,300 21 16.6 129,100 17 182 
187,100 25 13.4 193,300 13 6.7 
55,650 4 7.2 56,550 5 8 
55,300 6 10.8 55,800 6 
118,900 9 7.6 123,300 5 
24,700 6 24.3 24,840 6 
181,300 52 28.7 184,500 50 
62,600 13. 20.8 64,400 8 
52,650 4 7.6 52,800 14 
82,250 27 32.8 82,750 47 
175,000 36 20.6 178,000 55 
49,650 22 44.3 50,250 7 
55,600 4 7.2 56,400 8 
62,900 15 23.8 63,600 11 
57,300 19 33.2 57,750 13 
357,000 30 8.4 374,000 31 
384,000 67 17.4 388,500 60 
58,150 7 12.0 59,100 25 


145,100 32 022.1 149,100 46 
324,500 117 36.0 326,500 110 
67,190 17 «25.3 67,280 20 


57,400 11 19.2 58,050 10 
130,400 26 19.9 132,700 33 
432,000 107 24.8 442,000 91 

52,800 16 30.3 53,250 14 
117,400 25 21.3 120,400 24 


82,490 9 10.9 85,400 3 
62,700 36 57.3 63,350 30 
87,150 18 20.6 89,300 22 «24.6 
88,760 13 14.6 89,600 13 145 
47,500 8 16.8 47,950 11 229 
178,100 8 4.5 187,700 15 8.0 
1,511,000 312 20.6 1,581,000 342 216 
337,800 56 16.6 345,000 84 244 
95,000 15 15.8 93,750 18 192 
103,800 14 13.5 104,100 17 163 
57,750 11 19.0 58,400 19 32.6 
54,150 11 20.3 54,200 10 «18.5 
63,100 26 41.2 64,150 20 312 
77,500 13 16.8 77,700 24 30.9 
30,100 2 6.6 31,000 10 323 
68,400 12 17.5 79,500 12 17.0 
290,100 54 18.6 299,500 B7 19.0 
144,300 26 18.0 152,900 37 «248 
627,000 135 21.5 687,500 158 248 
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City and he rest of the State, which 
I include as a matter of record. 

It will be observed that the most 
significant increase in the diabetes 
death rate for both sexes occurred at 
ages 65 and over, being more marked 
for women than for men. As ob- 
served by Dr. DePorte in this con- 
nection: 

The total death rates are, of course, 
based on the mortality among per- 
sons of all ages. When, however, the 
specific death rates by age are con- 
sidered, it is found that the mortality 
among younger people has decreased 
since the introduction of insulin and 
the rise in the total death rate has 
been due entirely to the greater mor- 
tality in the older age groups, par- 
ticularly among women. [Insulin does 
not cure diabetes, but it does add 
years to the lives of diabetics. Part 
of the increase in the mortality in the 
older age groups represents the deaths 
of sufferers from the disease whose 
lives have been extended by the use 
of insulin. 

Internationally the position of the 
United States is one of regrettable 
pre-eminence. Using the latest fig- 
ures available for a large number of 
foreign countries, I give the results 
in the form of tabulation to which I 
have added the per capita sugar con- 
sumption as derived from the annual 
report for 1935 of the American 





Sugar Refining Company. These fig- 
ures differ slightly from those pub- 
lished by Farr & Co. in their annual 
Manual of Sugar Companies for 1935, 
but relatively the results are about 
the same. 

DIABETES AND PER CAPITA SUGAR CON- 

SUMPTION IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
Rate per 100,000 


Per 
Capita 
Diabetes Sugar 
Death Con- 
Year Rate sumption 
bs. 
United States ....... 19384 22.1 89.2 
NN She Pinar 1934 18.3 107.6 
SEE sicwan nax'en's 1933 18.1 56.1 
Union of S. Africa*.. 1932 17.7 49.2 
7 TS arene 933 17.0 75.6 
New Zealand ....... 1934 16.9 124.4 
England & Wales}... 1934 16.0 105.0 
a =a 934 15.7 117.2 
Scotland ....... 1934 15.4 eeee 
Switzerland ...... 1934 15.3 86.3 
| 6/e ‘ 1933 14.4 920s 
SD tedwees aes 1934 12.2 80.5 
DED weeciaeie ens 1932 12.1 84.2 
Northern Ireland 1934 12.1 neue 
PE kevcesess 1932 11.1 ane 
DEE” ccddawe os 0s 1933 10.8 64.6 
DE mevdddewoceses 1933 9.8 26.8 
Czechoslovakia ...... 1932 9.3 53.2 
Irish Free State..... 1934 8.9 78.4 
|  — ese . 1931 8.9 15.4 
CRE ccctes 1924-33 7.7 re 
Bulgaria 1934 7.0 7.1 
Argentina 930 6.3 62.1 
Hungary 1934 5.7 19.3 
Turkey** 1934 4.9 10.0 
Uruguay 1933 4.8 53.8 
Porto Rico 1933 3.5 eons 
wD. tcse ces 1931 3.4 24.3 
a i933 2.6 wew 





*European popultaion. 


**31 chief cities. 


+England, Scotland and N. Ireland. 


It is shown by this tabulation that 
high diabetes death rates coincide 
with excessive sugar consumption. 
The correlation is far from perfect 
but nevertheless significant that the 
United States should show a sugar 
consumption considerably above the 
average for the world at large al- 
though not as marked as is sometimes 
asserted to be the case. Our per cap- 
ita sugar consumption during recent 
years has slightly declined which may 
be looked upon as a hopeful indica- 
tion which, no doubt, in course of 
time will be reflected in a lower dia- 
betes death rate. The general situa- 
tion as to the relation of diabetes to 
dietary factors still remains a matter 
of considerable confusion. No ex- 
haustive study of the subject has 
been made and most of the medical 
observations rest upon slender evi- 
dence precluding definite and strictly 
scientific conclusions. It goes with- 
out saying that dietary factors lie at 
the root of the diabetes problem and 
that excessive sugar consumption on 
the one hand and excessive carbohy- 
drate consumption on the other are 
the predominating aspects which de- 
mand consideration. What is needed 
is a thorough study of the dietary 

(Concluded on page 30) 
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Rates per 100,000 Rates per 100,000 
———1984—$——._ $1985 _—__—__, -———_—193 a, 
Popula- Popula- Popula- Popula- 
tion Deaths Rates tion Deaths Rates tion Deaths Rates tion Deaths Rates 
Minneapolis, Minn 198,000 119 23.9 506,000 124 24.5 Ot. Wak, Be 2icccss 286,900 37 12.9 290,800 43 14.8 
ME? peters ew cew wc 71,250 18 25.2 71,900 15 20.9 Saginaw, Mich. ........ 85,000 16 18.8 87,000 34 39.1 
Montgomery, Ala. .... 71,100 7 9.8 72,400 8 11.1 OS eee 43,700 4 9.2 43,800 6 13.7 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. .. 66,500 15 22.6 67,500 16 23.7 Salt Lake City, Utah... 149,500 38 25.4 151,900 38 25.0 
San Antonio, Texas ..... 260,700 49 18.8 268,000 44 16.4 
Nashville, Tenn. ..... 168,700 35 20.8 172,300 33 19.2 San Diego, Cal. ......... 178,500 48 26.9 186,100 52 27.9 
i ae 168,700 62 13.7 455,000 69 15.2 San Francisco, Cal. ..... 686,000 182 26.5 699,000 206 29.5 
New Bedford, Mass. 109,400 24 22.0 109,200 26 23.8 San Jose, Cal. ......... 65,200 9.2 67,200 7 10.4 
New Britain, Conn. 71,700 9 12.6 72,580 24 33.1 Savannah, Ga. .......... 85,700 24 28.0 85,750 17 19.8 
New Haven, Conn. ..... 162,700 62 38.1 162,750 47 28.9 Schenectady, N. Y 96,000 34 35.4 98,849 38 38.4 
New Orleans, La. .... 487,000 97 19.9 493,000 117 23.7 Geramtem, PR. ...csccsss 146,000 48 32.9 146,700 56 38.2 
eS ee 29,900 11 36.8 29,960 3 10.0 Seattle, Wash. ......... 386,000 85 22.0 391,000 88 22.5 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 88.750 4 6.8 59,700 5 8.4 Shreveport, La. ......... 81,000 20 24.7 81,000 33 40.7 
Newton, Mass. ......... 73,300 11 15.0 75,400 7 9.4 Sioux City, Iowa ...... 82,400 30 36 336.4 80,500 20 24.8 
New York City, N. Y... 7,460,000 2,266 30.4 7,590,000 2,255 29.7 Somerville, Mass. ...... 108,400 6 5.5 109,600 14 12.8 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. ... 85,750 17 19.8 88,300 14 15.9 South Bend, Ind. ....... 113,195 15 13.2 115,550 ll 9.5 
Norfolk, Va. ...... ee 135,000 21 15.6 137,000 22 16.1 Spokane, Wash. ........ 119,900 42 35.0 120,900 45 37.2 
Springfield, Ill. ......... 77,000 20 26.0 78,250 22 28.1 
Gabiend, Cal .......<.- 312,100 81 26.0 319,500 103 32.2 Springfield, Mass. ...... 158,250 31 19.6 160,300 49 30.6 
ROD ee 73,900 20 27.0 76,250 24 31.5 Springfield, Ohio. ....... 72,100 17 23.6 73,000 18 24.7 
} a ge Okla.... 224,100 33 14.7 234,000 20 6 | Syracuse, N. Y. ........ 224,500 72 32.1 227,900 88 38.7 
= | eR aeree 223,20 5 3.3 225, 7. 
ae el lOO OCS saa | Sees Se ss 110,800 12 10.9 111,700 29 26.0 
z 7 . c ©* arya 121,400 21 17.3 126,700 37 29.2 
Pasadena, Cal. ...... £8,760 11 12.4 91,850 11 12.0 Terre Haute, Ind. ....... 61,400 26 42.4 61,000 21 34.4 
i Y ae 62,600 15 24.0 62,550 19 30.4 BUEN, GRE, cvcccccces 309,300 74 24.0 313,900 86 27.4 
Paterson, M. J. ......... 139,500 48 34.4 139,750 66 47.3 WE, HL ne ccovcces 70,000 2 31.4 71,500 23 32.2 
Pawtucket, R. I. ........ 82,800 32 38.6 84,100 20 23.8 SOU, Disk Bs. vase ceive 124,900 55 44.0 125,000 49 39.2 
, BE. coccssvs 117,000 26 22.2 120,000 13 10.8 .. SS ee 73,000 41 56.2 73,050 28 38.3 
hers cs 29,570 2 6.8 29,780 8 26.9 ee, GE, caw ee ceses 156,250 19 12.1 160,000 10 6.3 
Madelphia, Pa. ....... 2,005,000 617 30.8 2,018,000 625 31.0 P . om _— 
Pittsburgh, Pa. .......-- 701,000 182 26.0 710,000 199 28,0 | Union City, N. J. ...... 60,776 8612 «19.7 = 60,776 8 13,2 
Pittsfield, terete 52.770 13 24.6 53.400 16 30.0 Ws, Gk WO “kwbesccescs 105,000 28 26.7 105,900 27 25.5 
wutine, Mich. .......... 59,000 22 37.2 66,227 13 19.6 9 
Portland, Me. ........ - (71,400 18 25.2 71,500 19 26.6 Weskinaton, D.C eens sues00 «189878 511300185. 80.3 
Portland, Oregon 319,400 = 8326.0 = 323,500 = 9629.7 | Waterbury, Conn. ...... 103,200 16 15.5 104,100 13 12.5 
Portsmouth, , rr 42.050 6 14.3 41,250 6 14.6 Wheeling WwW Va. wicks fae 63.800 15 23.5 64.400 20 «31.0 
Providence, R. I. ....... 258,800 90 34.8 260,000 86 33.1 Wichita ‘Kans = egal teeta 99.000 14 14.2 102.000 16 15.7 
Pueblo, Colo. ........... 53,100 3 5.7 53,800 1 19 ; E a... ' : % ’ 
» ‘ ’ Wilkes-Barre, Pa. ...... 88,926 39 «= 43.8 89,426 30 8633.6 
i - - 7 Williamsport, Pa. ...... 49,650 22 44.3 50,600 33 65.2 
, ~ — a ll COS Con es | Sees, Oe --..... 105,100 26 24.7 104,900 39 37.2 
. ee nites Hig 7 ibis Winston-Salem, N. C.. 89,400 9 10.1 93,000 8 8.6 
gute, Me Atienenwane 71,400 16 22.4 72,400 15 20.7 Worcester, Mass. ....... 201,200 4€ 22.9 202,800 45 22.2 
eee ‘ 3: 9. . ‘ 30.9 
fie wl CCU Cli | YO. Be Y......... 148,900 21 14.1 152,000 3221.1 
noke, Va. Var ria 76.750 14 18.2 78.700 8 10.2 Youngstown, Ohio ...... 185,400 34 18.3 189,200 62 27.5 
Rete: N.Y. ...... — SS SS Se (CTS Cs | eet Oe ee... 44,633,970 11,318 25.4 45,427,148 11,489 25.3 
: Nl ana al —s i ' Increased rate—-92. 
Sacramento, Cal. 105,300 30 =. 28.5 108,506 23 «21.2 Decreased rate-—88. 
t. Louis, Mo. ...... 842,600 268 31.8 847,890 230 = 3= 27.1 Same rate— 
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Phoenix Mutual Observes 
Eighty-fifth Anniversary 


Two hundred and twenty-one sales- 
men have qualified for the 85th anni- 
versary conference of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company to 
be held at Hot Springs, Va., Sep- 
tember 7, 8 and 9. This group, repre- 
senting agencies in all parts of the 
country, will attend the meeting as a 
reward for volume of business pro- 
duced and general efficiency in selling 
over a fourteen-month period. 

Among the guests will be Bruce 
Barton, prominent advertising ex- 
ecutive and writer, Col. Frank D. Lay- 
ton, president of the National Fire 
and a director of the Phoenix Mutual, 
and Henry H. Kohn, president of The 
Morris Plan Life Insurance Society. 
D. Gordon Hunter, vice-president and 
agency manager, will preside at all 
the sessions. 

The first day’s program will include 
an address by President Arthur M. 
Collens on “Fulfilling Our Heritage.” 
Other home office officials who will 
speak before the group are Vice-Presi- 
dents M. C. Terrill, Albert H. Yost, 
Howard Goodwin, and John R. Larus, 
Dr. Robert L. Rowley, medical direc- 
tor, and James A. Griffin, advertising 
manager. 


Cost of Living Soars 
During Last Quarter 


Soaring food prices and rising 
rents in the late summer and autumn 
months threaten to wipe out the slen- 
der margin which the average fam- 
ily’s pay-check has finally established 
in its three-year race with living 
costs, according to a 1933-1936 buying 
power study just released by North- 
western National Life. 

A month’s supply of food for a 
household of four, which could be 
bought for $30 at average 1933 prices, 
cost $37.93 during the second quarter 
of 1936, and climbed another half-dol- 
lar in July, in spite of the brake of 
seasonal cheapness of fresh fruits 
and vegetables. With these items re- 
suming their normal fall price rise, 
the entire food index can be expected 
to soar from the effects of drought 
scarcity, the summary states. 

The same class of living quarters 
which could be rented in 1933 for $24 
a month cost almost $5 more in the 
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Headliners at Boston 
Opening Session 


William Lyon Phelps, one of America's 
leading educators and an outstanding 
authority on English literature, and Albert 
William Atwood, noted journalist and 
financial commentator, have been added 
to the already imposing list of nationally 
known speakers who will address the 
Forty-seventh Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters 
at Boston, September 21-25. These two 
speakers will be the highlights of the 
opening session on Tuesday evening, Sep- 
tember 22. The subjects of their ad- 
dresses will be announced later. 





—$$—$_————————————— 





second quarter of 1936—$28.93 to be 
exact. The further increases of 5 
per cent to 10 per cent generally an- 
ticipated for this fall, should begin 
to be felt when old leases expire on 
the nation’s moving day, September 1. 


Julian Myrick to Address 


Supervisors at Boston 


Julian S. Myrick, manager for the 
Mutual Life of New York at New 
York, past president and now trustee 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, will address the life 
supervisors’ session at the annual 
convention of the National Associa- 
tion in Boston, Sept. 23 next. 

In announcing the program for this 





JULIAN S. MYRICK 


year’s meeting of supervisors, George 
E. Levesque, supervisor for the Con. 
necticut General and president of the 
Boston Life Supervisors’ Association, 
states that interest in the meeting in. 
dicates that a large attendance js 
looked for. An active supervisors’ 
committee is at work in each of the 
New England States stimulating in. 
terest in the movement and all super- 
visors proposing to attend the conven- 
tion are urged to get in touch with 
Mr. Levesque at 100 Milk Street, Bos. 
ton, in order that adequate arrange- 
ments may be made. 

The meeting will be held at the 
Hotel Statler at 12.30 p. m. on 
Wednesday, Sept. 23. Harold P. 
Cooley, New England Mutual Life, 
Boston, is chairman of the super- 
visors’ program committee. 


Special Session Planned 
For Local Associations 


Plans for the forty-seventh annual 
convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters to be held 
at the Hotel Statler, September 21-25 
next, include a conference committee 
on local association problems at which 
five prominent local association lead- 
ers will discuss the problems of gen- 
eral administration, membership, pro- 
grams, publicity and the appointment 
and election of officers of local asso- 
ciations. The meeting will be on the 
evening of Monday, September 21. 

Ralph E. Talley, district manager 
for the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company at Knoxville, will be chair- 
man of this interesting conference 
which all local association officers are 
urged to attend. 

The five speakers who will address 
the meeting are: Membership: N. 
Baxter Maddox, general agent for the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company at Atlanta and president 
of the Atlanta Association; Pro 
grams: Howard H. Cammack, general 
agent for the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company at St. Louis 
and president of the St. Louis Asso 
ciation; Publicity: Charles E. Thomp- 
son, representative for the Travelers 
Insurance Company at Peoria and 
secretary-treasurer of the Peoria As- 
sociation; Election of Officers: John 
A. Witherspoon, general agent for 
the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company at Nashvillle and trustee of 
the National Association; General 
Administration: Edward M. Aiken, 
executive secretary of the Pittsburgh 
Association. 
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Life Insurance Week 
Winners Announced 


The Cleveland Association of Life 
Underwriters was selected from the 
many local associations competing for 
the cash prizes offered by the Life In- 
surance Week Committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Agency Officers for 
the most effective and constructive 
demonstration staged by local asso- 
ciations during the 1936 Life Insur- 
ance Week. 

At a recent meeting of the Public- 
ity Sub-Committee the task of judg- 
ing the many excellent reports sub- 
mitted by local associations covering 
their local demonstrations during the 
week proved to be no easy one. The 
committee composed of C. V. Picker- 
ing, chairman, Aetna Life; Karl 
Ljung, Jefferson Standard; D. Bobb 
Slattery, Penn Mutual; Stephen A. 
Swisher, Jr., Equitable Life of Iowa; 
Cyrus T. Stephen, Phoenix Mutual; 
Earl R. Trangmar, Metropolitan, and 
Nelson A. White, Provident, spent a 
full day in New York last week going 
over the reports and carefully classi- 
fying the many interesting activities 
entered into by the local groups. 

Ten other local associations were 
awarded certificates of award for the 
commendable effort they put forth 
and reference is made in the commit- 
tee’s report of 16 more local associa- 
tions whose reports indicated that the 
campaigns in those localities merited 
individual mention. The awards were 
as follows: 

First Award: Fifty Dollars in cash 
—Cleveland Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, Eugene B. Fisher, presi- 
dent; Ross M. Norris, Life Insurance 
Week chairman. 

Second Award: Twenty-five Dol- 
lars in cash—Indianapolis Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, James L. 
Rainey, president; Howard E. Ny- 
hart, Life Insurance Week chairman. 

Third Award: Fifteen Dollars in 
cash—San Francisco Association of 
Life Underwriters, James M. Hamill, 
president; Arthur K. Deutsch, Life 
Insurance Week chairman. 

Fourth Award: Ten Dollars in 
cash—Oklahoma City Association of 
Life Underwriters, Robert T. Ship- 
ley, president; Ferrel M. Bean, Life 
Insurance Week chairman. 





Two Western Companies Are 
Admitted to the A.L.C. 


The National Life Company of Des 
Moines and the National Old Line 
Insurance Company of Little Rock, 
Ark., have been elected members of 
the American Life Convention of Chi- 


cago. 





ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY “MILLIONAIRES” 
QUALIFY FOR IMPORTANT ROUND TABLE MEETING 


The 1936 meeting of the Million 
Dollar Round Table to be held in con- 
junction with the Forty-seventh an- 
nual Convention of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters at 
Boston, Sept. 21-25, next, will prob- 
ably be the largest of the group ever 
held, states Harry T. Wright, of Chi- 
cago, chairman of the Round Table. 

Eighteen additional million dollar 
producers have qualified for this im- 
portant meeting during the past 
month, Mr. Wright reported. The 
group is now composed of 34 life and 
qualifying members, 44 qualifying 
members, and 52 life members, mak- 
ing a total of 130 who have qualified 
for the Boston meeting. 

The 18 new members whose creden- 
tials have been received and approved 
during the past month are: 

Life and Qualifying Member: Sam- 
uel Soforenko, agent, New York Life, 
Providence, R. I. 

Qualifying Members: M. Lee Al- 
berts, agent, Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, Chicago; Edward L. 
Arthur, agent, Mutual Life of New 
York, New York; Charles E. Cleeton, 
agent, Occidental Life, Los Angeles; 
Richard E. Hanley, agent, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, Chicago; 
Samuel S. Herwitz, agent, Mutual 
Life of New York, Cincinnati; Wil- 
liam E. Johnson, Jr., agent, Mutual 
Benefit Life, Nashua; Robert C. New- 
man, agent, New England Mutual 
Life, St. Louis; Hyman Rogal, agent, 
Reliance Life, Pittsburgh; Lester A. 
Rosen, agent, Union Central Life, 
New York; and Ron Stever, agent, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Pasadena. 

Life Members: John Wm. Clegg, 
agent, Penn Mutual Life, Philadel- 
phia; H. G. Feldman, agent, Aetna, 
Pittsburgh; Henry L. Garic, special 
agent, Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
New Orleans; Isidor Hirschfeld, man- 
ager, Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, New York; Charles G. Keehner, 
agent, Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
Oakland, Calif.; Rowland F. Mellor, 
agent, Mutuel Benefit Life, New 
York; and Lawrence E. Simon. gen- 
eral agent, Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, New York. 

Other members who have previ- 
ously qualified are the following: 

LIFE AND QUALIFYING MEMBERS 
Charles E. Albright, G. Vivian Ander- 
son, Daniel Avslander, A. C, (Tex.) Bay- 
less, Louis Behr, William H. Burns, 
Thomas K. Carpenter, Dana C. Clarke, 
John E. Clayton, Paul W. Cook, Clinton 
Davidson, Leopold V. Freudberg, Fred S. 
Goldstandt, Henry E. Hays, J. Frank 
Holmes, Samuel Kahl, Wallace H. King, 
Jack Lauer, Felix U. Levy, Maurice 
Linder, James EF. McNamara, Henry G. 


Mosler. Harry Phillins, Jr., Leonard IL. 
Rothstein, Thomas M. Scott, Jacob W. 





HARRY T. WRIGHT 


Shoul, L. A. Spencer, Harry Steiner, 
Eugene B. Stinde, James M. Stokes, Dix 
Teachenor, S. Weissman, Harry T. 
Wright. 


QUALIFYING MEMBERS 


W. W. Averett, Jr., Paul B. Banks, 
Harry N. Balch, Roy J. Bayless, Charles 
P. Carroll, Lewis N. Cotlow, Robert B. 
Dinsmore, Russell W. Dozier, William J. 
Fraley, Harry M. Gershon, Lee D. Hem- 
ingway, John D. Hibbard, Robert Hirsch, 
Charles B. Johnson, Harold E, Kaye, Al- 
bert L. Lanphear, Stanley E. Martin, 
John Morrell, Lowell L. Newman, A. J. 
Ostheimer, 3rd, Bruce Parsons, Phineas 
Prouty, Jr., Joseph H. Reese, William E. 
Sander, Marvin Sherman, John O. Todd, 
Malcolm D. Vail, J. Mattocks White, H. 
E. Wuertenbaecher, Jr. 


LIFE MEMBERS 

Herbert F. Austin, H. A. Binder, Louis B. 
Bloom, W. Lester Brooks, Philip F. 
Broughton, Manning P. Brown, Robert A. 
Brown, Lloyd H. Bunting, Paul F. Clark, 
William O. Cord, Thomas A. Cox, R. U. 
Darby, Harry I. Davis, M. J. Donnelly, 
William M. Duff, Julius M. Ejisendrath, 
Gerald A. Eubank, Cecil Frankel, J. 
Douglas Freeman, Max Hemmendinger, 
J. D. E. Jones, Herman Kramer, George 
E. Lackey, Edwin M. Lillis, Earl G. Man- 
ning, Sigourney Mellor, Theodore M. 
Riehle, Louis G. Rude, Louis C. Roth, 
George H. Schumacher, Julian W. Schwab, 
A. M. Sheldon, Leon Gilbert Simon, Caleb 
R. Smith, Stuart F. Smith, J. E. B. 
Sweeney, Harold L. Taylor, Grant Tag- 
gart. 

Life and Qualifying Members: 
Those who have produced at least 
$1,000,000 of regular life insurance 
during the calendar year of 1935, or 
during any 12 consecutive months’ 
period ending after September 1, 1935, 
and prior to September 1, 1936. And 
in addition, are life members because 
they have been members and have 
produced at least $1,000,000 for a 
period of three consecutive years. 

Qualifying Members: Those who 
have produced at least $1,000,000 of 
regular life insurance during the 
calendar year of 1935, or during a 
12 consecutive months’ period ending 
after September 1, 1935, and prior to 


September 1, 1936. 
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United Mutual and 
American Central Merge 


In a joint statement, issued by 
George A. Bangs, president of the 
United Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and Herbert M. Woollen, presi- 
dent of American Central Life Insur- 
ance Company, announcement has 
been made of the approval of a con- 
tract of consolidation between the two 
companies, both of which are located 
in Indianapolis. The consolidation 
will be made under the name of Amer- 
ican United Life Insurance Company. 
The resulting company will have in- 
surance in force in every state in the 
United States, every province of 
Canada, Alaska, Hawaii, Philippine 
Islands, and the Panama Canal Zone. 

The combined assets will be in ex- 
cess of forty-three million dollars and 
the insurance in force will exceed a 
quarter of a billion dollars. The offi- 
cers and directors of both companies 
will remain with the new organiza- 
tion. 

The company will operate on the 
mutual plan and will sell both partici- 
pating and non-participating policies. 
The agency organizations of both 
companies will be continued exactly 
as at present, and all policies of in- 
surance in force in each company will 
be assumed by the new company ex- 
actly as originally written. The quar- 
ters of American Central Life Insur- 
ance Company at Meridian and Fall 
Creek Boulevard will be utilized by 
the new corporation as its home office. 

The officers are to be as follows: 

Alva M. Lumpkin, chairman of the 
board; Herbert M. Woollen, president; 
Geo. A. Bangs, managing director; 
Harry R. Wilson, vice-president in 
charge of reinsurance; Harry V. 
Wade, vice-president in charge of op- 
erations; Russell T. Byers, investment 


vice-president; Floyd Fisher, 
agency vice-president; Edward A. 
Horton, vice-president; Robert B. 


Sturtevant, vice-president; William A. 
Jenkins, secretary; Henry W. But- 
tolph, treasurer; Wendell P. Coler, ac- 
tuary, and Frank J. Haight, actuary. 


The plan for the consolidation. 
which has been under consideration 
for a number of months, was devel- 
oped by Frank J. Haight, of Haight, 
Davis and Haight, consulting actu- 
aries of Indianapolis. 

The United Mutual was originally 
established by special act of congress 
in Washington, D. C., in the fall of 
1877. It is one of the oldest life in- 
surance organizations in the country 
and is one of the four oldest in the 
Middle West. It became an Indiana 
corporation in 1933. 

The American Central was estab- 
lished shortly after the passage of the 
well-known Indiana Compulsory De- 
posit Law over thirty-seven years ago. 
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OLMSTED TO PROVIDENCE 





Robert E. Olmsted 


Robert E. Olmsted, since 1934 pro- 
duction manager for the Detroit 
agency of the Mutual Benefit Life In- 
surance Company at Detroit, has been 
appointed general agent for the com- 
pany at Providence, R. I., according 
to the announcement of H. G. Kenagy, 
superintendent of agencies. Mr. Olm- 
sted succeeds E. Squire Latimer who 
returns to field work in his native 
state of Ohio. 

The Mutual Benefit has been con- 
tinuously represented in Rhode Island 
since 1845—the year of its founding 
—when Samuel C. Blodgett wrote in- 
surance there. In the following year 
Blodgett was formally appointed dis- 
trict agent for the state. The first 
general agency for Rhode Island was 
established in 1900 at Providence. 

Mr. Olmsted goes to Providence 
backed by six years of substantial 
personal production and seven years 
of management experience—the last 
two as production manager of one of 
the company’s leading agencies. He 
entered the life insurance business in 
1923 with the Alexander E. Patterson 
agency of the Equitable in New York 
City and by 1929 had led the agency 
in paid premiums for two years. 





Home Life General Agent 


Prewitt B. Turner, of Kansas City, 
has been appointed general agent for 
the Home Life of New York in its 
Kansas City office, according to an 
announcement made today by the 
company. Mr. Turner, a highly suc- 
cessful personal producer in Kansas 
City for the past seven years, entered 
the life insurance business in 1929, 
and in that his first year in the busi- 
ness, led his agency in production. 





Arthur Fisk to Direct 
Life Ad Men’s Session 


The life group session of the In- 
surance Advertising Conference’s an- 
nual meeting at the Westchester 
Country Club, Rye, N. Y., will be 
held on Tuesday, Sept. 15, under the 
direction of Arthur A. Fisk, Adver- 
tising Manager of The Prudential In- 
surance Company of America. 

Topics affecting the advertising of 
insurance companies will be discussed 
by representatives from the Equitable 
Life, John Hancock, Mutual Life of 
New York, the New York Life, The 
Prudential, the Metropolitan Life and 
other companies. Among the topics 
to be discussed are Advertising Rates 
and Circulations, Copy Testing, Ad- 
vertising Agency Compensation, 
Radio Advertising, Magazine and 
Newspaper Advertising, 1937 Adver- 
tising Schedules, and the latest ad- 
vertising methods being adopted by 
the leading insurance companies. 

A committee under the direction of 
A. Wilbur Nelson, publicity manager 
of the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, is arranging for an exhibit 
of insurance display advertising and 
literature covering all types of in- 
surance. 


Business Men’s Assur. 
Star Agents Convene 


More than a hundred persons at- 
tended the seventh annual All-Star 
convention of the Business Men’s As- 
surance Co. of Kansas City, Mo., held 
last week in Chicago. Fifty-six sales- 
men qualified for the convention; of 
these twenty-one qualified with their 
wives. Those attending from the 
home office included President W. T. 
Grant, with Mrs. Grant and their son 
and daughter; Vice-president J. C. 
Higdon, Field Service Director L. L. 
Graham and Assistant Secretary M. 
C. McKay, with their wives. 

At the opening session greetings 
were extended by Col. C. B. Robbins, 
manager and general counsel of the 
American Life Convention, and among 
the chief speakers at the various ses- 
sions were Alexander E. Patterson, 
general agent of the Penn Mutual 
Life of Philadelphia; Harold R. Gor- 
don, executive secretary of the Health 
and Accident Underwriters’ Confer- 
ence; R. E. O’Malley, Missouri insur- 
ance superintendent, and Dr. Huber 
M. Greaves, Yale University profes- 
sor, with the closing address being 
made by President Grant. The social 
side was by no means forgotten, with 
baseball and golf, tours of Chicago, ete. 
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July Heat Wave 
Affects Mortality 


How the health of the country suf- 
fered from the heat wave of early 
July is shown by statisticians of the 
Metropolitan Life, who declare that 
the increase in mortality during that 
month was so marked that the death 
rate for the company’s 17,000,000 In- 
dustrial policyholders reached the 
highest figure of any July in five 
years—8.2 per 1000—and represented 
a rise of 5.2 per cent over the mortal- 
ity rate of July, 1935. An even 
greater increase—21.2 per cent—oc- 
curred in the death rate for the gen- 
eral population of the large cities. 


Health Record Good 


In spite of the unfavorable develop- 
ments of July, however, the statis- 
ticians say that the health record of 
the policyholders for the year through 
July was excellent. The year, they 
say is making an unprecedented rec- 
ord for low mortality from tubercu- 
losis, diseases of the maternal state, 
measles, whooping cough and diph- 
theria, while the cumulative death 
rate for all diseases combined was 
only 9/10 of 1 per cent higher for 
the first seven months of 1936 than 
for the corresponding period of 1935, 
when a record for low mortality was 
established among the policyholders. 
Among the same population group in 
Canada, however, the January-July 
death rate of 6.6 per 1000 was identi- 
cal with that registered for the sim- 
ilar period of last year. 


Contributing Factor 


“The number of deaths charged di- 
rectly to excessive heat,” the statisti- 
cians says, “is not an accurate mea- 
sure of the effect of a protracted heat 
spell on the mortality rate. It is in- 
teresting to observe, for example, that 
out of 12,255 deaths of the Company’s 
Industrial policyholders, from all 
causes combined, during July, there 
were only 251, or 2 per cent, which 
were allocated to heat as the primary 
and determining cause of death. The 
high July death rate was due, in 
large part, to increases in deaths 
from certain diseases in which the 
high temperature of early July was 
an important contributory factor. 
For example, the heart disease rate 
for the month was 13.5 per cent in 
excess of that for July a year ago, and 
the rate for cerebral hemorrhage was 
8.3 per cent higher. There were many 
more deaths from diarrheal diseases. 
Deaths from accidents and from auto- 
mobile fatalities also increased ap- 
preciably.” 





Research in Temperature 
May Lessen Death Toll 


The Temperature Research Foun- 
dation has been organized by Kel- 
vinator Corporation to act as a 
clearing house for information on 
temperature engineering and temper- 
ature control. 

A long-range weather forecasting 
service has been long advocated as a 
government undertaking by meteorol- 
ogists and scientists as a means by 
which the toll of human life and prop- 
erty as exacted by flood, drought, heat 
and cold, could be lessened. 

Pending the establishment of such 
a bureau the Kelvinator Corporation 
is contributing its service. Through 
the Foundation it has presented some 
rather interesting information based 
on surveys conducted by the Amer- 
ican Red Cross in conjunction with 
the Associated Press. 

This report indicates the amount 
and extent of some of the losses 
caused by floods, tornadoes, storms 
and other phenomena. In the first 
four months of 1936, there were 1,300 
fatalities with 4,924 persons injured. 
In various ways 622,060 persons were 
affected. Six thousand five hundred 
eighty-three homes were destroyed 
and 44,629 homes were damaged. The 
property loss for the area of the 
March Floods was $507,600,000. 

Since April of this year the Tem- 
perature Research estimates. that 
$20,086,000 has been spent by the 








Vacation Drowning Toll 
Will Approximate 5,000 


More than 5,000 persons will meet 
death by accidental drowning during 
the summer vacation season this year. 
The victims of about 90 per cent of 
these water fatalities, most of which 
will be preventable, will be men and 
boys, and about half of them will be 
between the age of 5 and 25 years, 
which shows that the most fertile field 
for the saving of lives from this form 
of accident is among school boys and 
young men. This estimate is made by 
the statisticians of the Metropolitan 
Life, who report that deaths from 
accidental drowning have remained at 
approximately the same rate since 
1924. 

During the entire year 1934, the 
latest year for which such figures are 
available, there were 7,326 accidental 
drownings in the United States, well 
over 5,000 of which occurred in the 
five-month period from May to Sep- 
tember—the vacation season when 
swimming and other water sports are 
at their height. 

Less than one-tenth of all acci- 
dental drownings are reported as oc- 
curing in the pursuit of regular gain- 
ful occupations, and drownings of 
this type are probably the least pre- 
ventable. 








Resettlement Administration in con- 
nection with drought which affected 
3,000,000 persons. 
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“There's never any business in an election year." 
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The Merchant Steps Out 


(Continued from page 6) 


MUCH MORE LIKELY TO APPRE- 
CIATE HIS NEEDS FOR LIFE IN- 
SURANCE PROTECTION. 


Thus we have established some in- 
teresting conditions. There are many 
retailers in your territory. They are 
management-minded and_ therefore 
life insurance-minded. They average 
younger in years than formerly; they 
are of a higher type of men. Thus 
it is likely that they ARE ABLE TO 
PAY FOR LIFE INSURANCE 
AND TO PASS THE NECESSARY 
EXAMINATIONS. 


Pressure Doesn't Go 


But as shrewd business men, they 
are shrewd buyers of life insurance. 
They demand fact selling; they de- 
mand service. High pressure does 
not go. Reciprocity approaches rank 
low. They buy from the underwriter 
who most convincingly visualizes 
their life insurance needs, and shows 
he has an answer to them, within 
range of their financial ability to buy. 

What are these needs? First of all 
the needs of any man for protection, 


What are his business insurance 
needs? He is much less likely to own 
the real estate of his store than was 
true a few decades ago, so mortgage 
or real estate coverage is less essen- 
tial. He is much more likely, than 
formerly, to be a merchant in his 
own right—free from partnership en- 
tanglements, so partnership insur- 
ance is not so likely to be a factor. 
His investment in his store and stock 
is not likely to be as heavy as once 
was the case. There will be more in- 
ventories under $7,500 than over, by 
far. But there may be a mortgage 
for a considerable part of this, and 
that should be hedged with life in- 
surance. 

There should be business insurance 
for protection of creditors; all the 
credit arguments for business insur- 
ance still are important. 


Comparable Income 


The personal income of the mer- 
chant is beginning to compare favor- 
ubly with that of other men in other 
vocations and professions. He is be- 
ginning to look carefully into the fu- 
ture. He sees promise for merchan- 
dising there. He sees that the future 


the pitfalls of market speculation or 
investment. 
He quickly sees the advantages to 


him of some life insurance’s service 
and trust clause options. He wants 
waiver disability, double indemnity, 
and specific settlement income clauses, 


HE IS BUYING INSURANCE 
NOW. Check up that statement with 
your own experience, and with the 


experience of your company. 


Seasonable Variations 


He is in a business with seasonable 
variations, depending upon his type 
and line of merchandise, and the con- 
ditions of his territory, the buying 
habits of consumers there. So the life 
underwriter should gear in his pros- 
pecting with seasonal conditions, ex- 
erting most pressure in those months 
when the merchant is prosperous, but 
not too rushed, as for example, with 
holiday trade, not yet when business 
is dull though he may then have more 
time to talk. 

Good merchants like visualized pre- 
sentations; they like good selling and 
respond to it. They are a higher class 
of prospects by a considerable degree 
than the run of mine. Their business 



































according to his family position. may mean opportunities and chal- has good persistency. They are good 
Clean up, salary continuation, old lenges. So he is more likely to con- centers of influence. 
age, educational, home mortgage pro- sider investment insurance, for the Why not cover the retail front— 
tection for example. depression has taught him some of now ? 
SYNOPSIS OF LIFE INSURANCE FOR THIRTY YEARS 
Showing aggregates of premium:, interest on investments, payments to policyholders, and accumulation of assets in thirty years (1906-1935) of twenty-five 
life Insurance companies. 
Aggregate Excess of Assets 
Admitted Premiums | Interest on Total Amounts Premiums Admitted | Accumulated | }Rate of 
Name and Location of Company Assets Received in | Investments, | Income for Paid to Over Assets Benefits to 
Jan. 1, 1906 | Thirty Years ete., for Thirty Years | Policyholders | Payments to | Jan. 1, 1936 Policyholders Policy- 
Thirty Years _ in Policyholders Benefit in holders 
Thirty Years Thirty Years 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ % 
Aetna Life, Hartford, Conn.......... 79,247,504] 1,180,627,573| 357,357,332] 1,551,197,299] 849,747,559] 330,880,014) 503,478,517] 424,231,013] 107.9 
Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass 14,686,923} '130,083:136] 52,059,631} |182.142.767} 107,000,047] 23,083,089} 54,129,199] 39,442,276] 112.6 
Connecticut General, Hartford, Conn. 5,940,379] 395,333,535] 106,849,017} 502,082,532} 222,167,304) 173,166,231] 188,912,856] 182,972,471] 102.5 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford, Conn. 66,038,929]  504,928'852| 198,047,438] 702,976,290} 378,556,287] 126,372,565) 268,361,015] 202,322,086) 115.0 
Equitable Life, New York... 413,615,723) 4,064,657,503} 1,316,482,460| 5,381, 139,963) 3 072,512,366] 992,145,137] 1,816,170,956| 1,402,555,233| 110.1 
Equitable Life, Des Moines, Iowa. .. 4,861,933] 290,422,197] 96,583,361] 387,005,558| 162,451,438] 127,970,759] 148,663,255] 143,901,322] 105.5 
Guardian Life, New York..... 35,711,677] 281,269,331 105, 497,042} 386,766,373] 209,015,831] 72,253,500] 109,131,341] 73,419,664) 100.4 
Home Life, New York. 17,886,595] 213,543,392 '772.701| 291,316,193] 164,145,712} 49,397,680} 86,659,621) 68,773,026] 109.1 
Manhattan Life, New York... : 18°751,869|  64°260°195}  33.121,949|  97°382'144]  68°9121605} —4'652'410] 19,191,542 439,673| 107.9 
Maryland Life, Baltimore........ .. 2,557,978] 13,095,454 6.753,573| 19,849,027] 12,452,054 643,400 5,236,772 2,678,794] 115.5 
| 
Massachusetts Mutual, 5 ae Mass... . 40,078,866] 979,782,419] 384,891,268) 1,363,908,629| 641,285,358] 338,497,061) 533,224,942) 493,146,076) 115.8 
Mutual Benefit, Newar! ea 99,124,390] 1,386,889,173] 542,260,033) 1,929, 149,206] 1,158,264,614 228,624,559] 586,791,180] 487,666,790] 118.7 
Mutual Life, New York. . 470,861,166] 3,087, 151,867| 1,187, 187,692| 4,274,339,559| 2,840,042,829] 247,109,038] 1,239,039,565| 768,178,399] 116.9 
National Life, Montpelier ee 34,515,536] 394,331,505} 142,578,467) 536,909,972] 304,060,915] 90,270,590} 179,007,825) 144,492,289) 113.8 
New England Mutual, Boston, Mass. . 40,702,692} 681,878,592) 231,983,551) 913,672,143} 469,072,386] 212,806,206] 343,453,111] 302,750,419] 113.2 
| 
New York Life, New York................. 435,820,360] 4,954,954,392| 1,788,947,877| 6,743,902,269| 3,821,382,487| 1,133,571,905| 2,243,587,752] 1,807,767,392] 113.6 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee, Wis......| 208,417,073] 2.378,736,363| | 958,555,955| 3,337,293,318] 1,990,492,317| 388,244,046] 1,071,991,955| 863,574,882) 120.0 
Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles, Cal......... 10,803,293} 418,628,374] 141,453,431] 560,081,805] 263,808,645] 154,819,729] 215,561,220} 204,757,927] 111.9 
Penn Mutual, Phiedsiphie, Po... 75,726,670] 1,281,087,946| 479,462,302 1,760,550,248} 951,075,205] 330,012,741) 600,747,015] 525,020,345) 115.2 
Phoenix Mutual, ord, Conn. . 20,245,015] 377,140,921] 144,952,432) 522,093,353] 258,285,953) 118,854,968] 195,392,856] 175,147,841] 114.9 
Provident Mutual, Philadel hia, Pa 58,696,148] 627,681,431] 239,494,202) 867,175,633] 479,294,600] 148,386,831] 298,516,608} 239,820,460] 114.6 
State Mutual, Worcester, Mass... . . 27,303,305] 343,701,331) 139,792,499] 483,493,830] 266,615,939] 77,085,392] 161,064,580] 133,761,275] 116.5 
Travelers Insurance, Hartford, Conn 48,960,079] 1,491,218,618| 413,384,252] 1,904,602,870} 829,080,425] 662,138,193] 787,910,992) 738,950,913) 105.2 
Union Central, Cincinnati, Ohio......... 49'511,298| 824,917,189] 360,475,016] 1,185,392,205] 669,721,897] 155,195,292) 326,770,411] 277,259,113] 114.8 
Union Mutual, Portland, Maine 12,050,992} 68,019,860] 27,512,896] | 95,532,756 68,837,015] —817,155] 21,239,902 9,188,910] 114.7 
I sniukiscacctabdexarotincsusk 2,292,116,393] 26,434,341,149|  9,533,456,377| 35,979,955,942| 20,258,281,788| 6,176,059,361| 12,004,234,988| 9,712,118,589| 113.4 
































+ The ratios reflect the percentage of the aggregate amounts paid to policyholders, 
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plus amount; 


accumulated to premiums received 
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Northwestern Mutual 


Pacific Mutual....... 
State Mutual. ... .. 


Prudential........ 


Mutual, New York 
National Life 
Provident Mutual.. 
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Connecticut General............... 
Connecticut Mutual.............. 
Equitable, New York. ... 

Equitable, Des Moines... ....... 
Guardian, New York....... 

Home Life, N. Y......... 

John Hancock............... 
Manhattan Life... .. 

Massachusetts Mutual. . 
Metropolitan... . . . 


United States... .. 
EE Sickinennisiccacitakets 
Berkshire. . 


Union Mutual, Me.. 


Provident Mutual. . 
Union Central....... 


Phoenix Mutual............ 
Prudential . 


Northwestern Mutual. 
Penn Mutual.......... 


i nesccssvceccedenes 
Pacific Mutual. .... 


Mutual, New York. ... 
New York 


John Hancock......... 
Manhattan Life. . . 
Massachusetts Mutual.. 
Metropolitan.............. 
Mutual Benefit, N. J... .. 
National Life, Vt. 

State Mutual 

Travelers. 


Equitable, Des Moines... ... 
Home Life, N. Y......... 


Equitable, New York.. 
Guardian, New York 


Aetna Life 

Rerkshire hs kita 
Connecticut General...... 
Connecticut Mutual. .. 
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GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE featured contract of this company is their Preferred Risk Whole Life 

Participating Policy which was introduced to the field force in 1929 and 
today represents 31°, of the paid-for issues of the company. The Preferred 
Risk Whole Life Participating Policy is issued to standard male risks only 
from ages 20 to 55, both inclusive. The minimum amount issued is $5,000; 
the maximum amount, $100,000, and the maximum retained by the company, 
$17,500. 


The Preferred Risk Whole Life Participating Policy is an ordinary life 
policy with continuous level participating premiums on the whole life and 
on account of its extremely low rate and large proportionate cash values, 
is restricted to only first class risks. The policy is designed to furnish 
insurance at a low premium, but with the prospect of substantial dividends, 
as it will be issued only to superior risks engaged in the professions or in 
business, etc., and other first class risks engaged in healthy and non-haz- 
ardous occupations. The premium rates are low, being not much greater 
than the non-participating rates of many companies, but the savings on 
account of light mortality and a reduction in certain expenses, are expected 
to provide dividends which will bring the net cost down to a very low rate. 


The policy is convertible to a higher premium form of contract without 
medical re-examination. If conversion is made, dividends will, of course, 
be adjusted to the difference under the two forms of policies. 


The policy may be issued with waiver of premium disability and double 
indemnity benefits. The maximum amount on waiver of premium disability 
is conditioned by the individual case. A family income agreement may be 
attached to the policy at the time of issue, affording the policyholder an 
opportunity to provide greatly increased protection at slightly increased 
cost. 


The Preferred Risk Whole Life Policy is participating and dividends are 
available beginning with the end of the second year from the date of issue. 
The policy incorporates the regular dividend options and the policyholder 
may elect to (a) withdraw dividends in cash; (b) apply them to purchase 
additional paid-up insurance; (c) apply them to reduce premiums; (d) leave 
them with the company to accumulate at interest. The dividends accumu- 
lated under option (d) do not affect the non-forfeiture benefits incorporated 
in the policy but may be withdrawn in full or in part with interest at any 
time; otherwise they will be paid with the policy at its maturity. If no 
election is made, dividends will be applied to purchase additional paid-up 
insurance. Dividends left with the company at interest participate in 
excess interest earnings. The rate of interest payable in 1936 on dividends 
left to accumulate is 4.0 per cent. The same rate of interest (4%) is 
allowed, during 1936, on policy proceeds left with the company. 








Confederation Life 


The Confederation Life Association 
of Toronto, Canada, recently put in 
effect changes*in its premium rates 
for single premium endowments on 
both the participating and non-par- 
ticipating plans. 

Effective as of September 7, new 
rates will apply on the annual pre- 
mium insurance pension plans on both 
the participating and non-participat- 
ing bases. Effective as of the same 
date, changes will be made on the 
company’s participating short-term 
plans for ten and fifteen-payment life 
and ten and fifteen-year endowments. 


Minnesota Mutual 


The Minnesota Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of St. Paul, Minn., has 
made several revisions in its rate book 
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effective as of Aug. 31. The purpose 
of the revision is to clarify the ex- 
planation of the special conversion 
feature on the company’s special re- 
construction policy and to show the 
amount of converted insurance by 
dividends and guaranteed allowance 
purchased by the new cost of conver- 
sion figures. 


Equitable, New York 


An analysis of the Equitable Life 
of New York business issued the first 
six months of 1936 indicates that 
ordinary life is still the favorite, 
representing 33.3 per cent of the 
total. Next comes limited payment 
life, 10, 15, 20, 25 and 30 years, rep- 
resenting 5.6 per cent. All whole life 
forms, including ordinary, limited 
payment, convertible, family income 
and special income, were 71.7 per 





Pyramid Life, Kansas 


The pyramid Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Topeka, Kan., has just issued 
a new Family Readjustment Income 
Policy which is written in minimum 
amounts of $4,000, of which $2,000 is 
endowment at age 85 and _ $2,000 
Twenty-Year Term carrying a con- 
version privilege up to age 45 to any 
life or endowment plan then being 
issued by the company. 

Upon the death of the insured the 
Family Readjustment Income Policy 
pays the beneficiary $900 in cash im- 
mediately, $120 per month for the 
first year and $90 a month the second 
year, and $60 a month for the third 
year. 

The company will issue the twenty- 
year term in the plan as a rider at- 
tached to other life and endowment 
plans carrying a premium-paying 
period of twenty years or more in 
amounts of $2,000 to $5,000. At age 
35 the rate for the minimum unit of 
$4,000 without disability premium 
waiver is $65.66. Rates at all ages of 
issue, per unit of $4,000, for the new 
policy without premium waiver dis- 
ability benefits and the rates for the 
term insurance rider per $1,000 at- 
tached to regular life and endowment 
contracts without premium waiver are 
as follows: 


Family Readjustment Income Policy 


Per Term Per Term 

$4,000 per $4,000 per 

Age Unit $1,000 Age Unit $1,000 
20... .$44.84 $8.25 33... .$61.50 $10.61 
21.... 45.70 8.35 34.... 63.48 10.95 
22.... 46.62 8.46 35.... 65.66 11.34 
23. 47.60 8.59 36.... 67.58 11.56 
24.... 48.64 8.72 37.... 69.60 11.80 
265.... 49.76 8.86 Sivess Cee 12.04 
26.... 50.88 9.01 39.... 73.98 12.30 
Biecs« Ge 9.17 40.... 76.40 12.58 
28.... 53.42 9.36 41.... 79.00 12.89 
29 54.84 9.56 we 81.78 13.23 
30 56.32 9.78 43. 84.72 13.58 
3 57.92 10.02 44.... 87.86 13.96 
32.... 59.64 10.30 45.. 91.20 14.36 








cent of the total. A comparatively 
new contract, the optional retirement 
policy, showed 7.6 per cent with eco 
nomic adjustment, endowment and 
term policies making up the balance. 
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MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
New YorK 


THE Manhattan Life Insurance Company has just made the announcement 

of its change from the 3!2% to 3% reserve basis which became effective 

Gg August 25th. At the same time it has issued its new rate book incorporating 
the new premium rates; and the rates and values for seven new policies. 





Despite the change to the higher reserve standard with its increased 
policy values in the later years, premium rates in many instances have 
been reduced. A comparison of the old and new rates on the ordinary 
life and Twenty-Year Endowment forms showing the extent of the reduction 
and the per cent reduction and a comparison of the old and new cash 
values on the same policies and the extent of increase and the percentage 
increase, are as follows: 

















ORDINARY LIFE 
Rates Cash Values 

. ‘ ; : 7 of my " x 
is Manhattan Life Age Old New oui Bae Old New wae p Rana 
Com- § At the same time the announcement _ eee $17.82 $16.15 $1.67 9.387 $174 $192 $18 10.34 
‘ P RTT 22.73 21.18 1.55 6.82 258 276 18 6.98 
issued concerning the change from 3% per @....... SE88 30.47 61 1.96 367 383 16 4.36 
ncome cent to the 3 per cent reserve basis 20-YEAR ENDOWMENT 
1imum was made by the Manhattan Life In- Rates Cash Values 
000 is § surance Company of New York, it was as ete % De- a the 
$2,000 also announced that _ policyholders Age Old New crease crease Old New crease crease 
1 con- § would be given the privilege of hav- 30.2... 4anes = aso ast 808585 dT 988 
to any ing the automatic premium loan pro- 40....... 51.61 51.21 40 -78 626 666 40 6.39 
being [§ vision apply when the premium is not Seven new policies have been introduced, four of which are juvenile 

paid within the grace period. The an- policies. The new policies are a Modified "2"; Joint 20-Payment Life; 
ed the nouncement made by the company 20-Payment Endowment at Age 65; and the juvenile policies are a 20-Pay- 
Policy states: “The Automatic feature in our ment Endowment Age 65, Endowment at 65, continuous premiums; 20-Year 
sh et, policies in the event of lapse is Ex- Endowment and an Educational Annuity at Age 18. In connection with 
- & nied Dem teenmeneneed ode. the Juvenile policies the company will consider issuing a waiver of premium 

: , ‘ clause under which in event of the death or total and permanent disability 

second statement 1s subject to evidence of of the father before the child reaches age 21 all premiums will be waived 
» third health. But the applicant may elect, until that age. 

im place of Extended Term Insurance, Maturity values on the Endowment-Annuity formerly known as the com- 
wenty- : that the Automatic Premium Loan pany's Seven Point Special have been increased. As an example, the new 
ler at- provision become effective in the event maturity value at age 50 is $1,870 as against $1,760 and the guaranteed 
wment of non-payment of a premium within period for the monthly income has been increased from i00 months to 
saying | the days of grace. 120 months. These enlarged benefits have necessitated a slight increase 
ore in & “The Automatic Premium Loan is in premiums. Single premium annuities are now issued on the participating 
\t age fia aiaaeeiies = ape nest aap basis and the conservative 3% interest factor was used in their computation. 

: : eaties —- ss — ae Present day interest returns on investments are low but as time goes on it 
init of | for maintaining insurance in force is possible that the yield will rise and thus permit the company to increase 
emium § than the Extended Term Insurance the guaranteed income by payment of dividends. 
ges of § provision. So long as there is suffi- 
ates cient value in the policy to pay a pre- 
r dis- » mium the policy is continued in full 
or the BH force subject to the indebtedness of ; 
00 > the premiums so advanced—and prior out the necessity of making applica- “Under the Automatic Premium 
wmen 


to each premium due date, while the 


tion for reinstatement or submitting 


Loan provision the Accidental Death 





er are . M4 . . “a. . . “7. . * . 
policy is so continued, notice of the evidence of insurability. The premiums and Disability Benefits continue in 
fact that a premium is due is mailed advanced in accordance with this fea- force just.as if the premiums were 

icy to the insured, thereby giving the in- ture can be repaid in whole or in part paid in cash by the insured.” 

be sured an opportunity periodically to at any time while the policy is in The new rate book became effective 

$1,000 resume payment of premiums with- force. Aug. 25. 

$10.61 

10.95 

11.34 

i180 MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

12.04 ANNUAL PREMIUM RATES PER $1,000—WITHOUT P.W. OR D.I. BENEFITS 

jy (AMERICAN EXPERIENCE 3% BASIS) 

12.55 

4 - —~—LIFE——_—__—__—__—_, r— ENDOWMENT—— a ——_—_—_—_ JUVENILE —_—_____[__. 

"58 ndaow- 

fo Endow- Endow- ment at 20 Pay 

ar Age Modified ment ment 65 with Endowment Endowment _ 20 Year 

“ at ist2 There- Whole 20 Pay Preferred 20- 20-pay at 65 Annuity Double Age at 65 at 65 Endowment 
Issue Years after Life Life Risk* Year at 65 Cont. Prem. at65 Protection 0 $12.06 $20.85 $44.22 

———— 20 $8.12 $16.24 $16.15 $26.69 $15.00 $46.62 $29.77 $19.89 $22.91 $31.49 1 12.35 21.22 5 
25 (9.22 ead 18.29 38.99 16.78 47.09 32.71 22.59 27.03 35.45 2 12.56 21.54 44.68 
30° 10.72 21.44 «= 21.18 += 31.88 = 19.05 47.80 56.38 26.98 32.60 40.66 3 12.78 21.35 44.76 

atively 35 12.79 25.68 25.14 35.60 22.00 49.07 41.03 33.20 40.23 47.70 4 13.02 22.20 44,82 
40 15.54 31.08 30.47 40.37 25.90 51.21 46.98 41.96 51.10 57.61 5 13.29 22.57 44,92 

‘ement 45 19.15 38.830 37.40 46.88 32.17 54.57 54.57 54.57 67.46 72.37 6 13.58 22.97 45.01 
50 23.84 47.68 46.39 54.08 40.55 59.76 ae 75.06 94.52 97.32 7 13.86 23.40 45.13 

h eco 55 29.98 59.96 58.07 64.10 51.90 67.64 ... 11441 = 147.69 st 8 14.15 23.83 45.23 

t and Ouse ee. me eee 79.55 ms a oe 9 14.46 24.29 45.37 

slance. __*Semi-Endowment at 75. Minimum issued, $3,000; males only. 
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O change in. the mechanical ac- 
N cessories of human life, as 
evidenced by improved machines 
resulting from engineering research, 
is without effect on the entire business 
of life insurance. In some instances, 
the effect is small and in others great. 
It is common knowledge that hardly 
anything has had such tremendous 
results in connection with the business 
of life insurance as has the auto- 
mobile and its continuous improve- 
ment. Statisticians are busily en- 
gaged in computing figures and draw- 
ing charts to make known the toll of 
human life taken by the automobile. 
These statistics generally relate to 
direct death and numberless injuries. 
Insurance policies have been re- 
drawn and re-drafted to cover acci- 
dental death. One of the most bother- 
some features for the carriers is the 
important provision of the policies 
which carries with it a double indem- 
nity clause in the event of accidental 
death. Such provisions have been 
drafted as in the judgment of the 
companies, based upon experience, are 
fair to both the insured and the in- 
surer. It is not expected, however, 
that when the contingency has hap- 
pened, the beneficiaries of the policies 
will be in accord with the carriers as 
to the respective rights and liabilities. 

















Death in a Garage 


A dispute arising from a policy was 
before the courts in King vs. New 
York Life Ins. Co., 72 Fed. 2nd 620, 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Cir- 
cuit, on appeal from the District 
Court of Nebraska. In that case, one 
King, husband of the plaintiff bene- 
ficiary, had been insured by the de- 
fendant in the sum of $25,000, with 
a double indemnity clause under cer- 
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tain conditions. 
follows: 





Verdict: 


Exceptions to Double Indemnity 


This clause was as 


The Double Indemnity provided 
on the first page hereof shall be 
payable upon receipt of due proof 
that the death of the Insured re- 
sulted directly and independently 
of all other causes from bodily in- 
jury effected solely through exter- 
nal, violent and accidental means 
and occurred within ninety days 
after such injury. 

Double Indemnity shall not be 
payable if the imsured’s death 
resulted from _ self - destruction 
whether sane or insane; from the 
taking of poison or inhaling of gas, 
whether voluntary or otherwise; 
from committing an assault or fel- 
ony; from war or any act incident 
thereof; from engaging in riot or 
insurrection; from participation as 
a passenger or otherwise in avia- 
tion or aeronautics; or, directly or 
indirectly, from infirmity of mind 
or body, from illness or disease, or 
from any bacterial infection other 
than bacterial infection occurring 
in consequence of accidental and 
external bodily injury. 


The policy sued upon also contained 


the following: 


New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany... . agrees to pay to Mary 
K. King, Wife of the Insured ... . 
Twenty-five Thousand Dollars (the 
face of this policy), upon receipt 
of due proof of the death of John 
J. King, the Insured, or Fifty Thou- 
sand Dollars (double the face of 
this policy), if such death resulted 
from accident as defined under 
‘Double Indemnity’ on the second 
page hereof and subject to the pro- 
visions therein set forth. 


On May 12, 1932, King was found 


dead in his garage, where, according 
to the testimony, he had gone to look 
at the car, whose motor was difficult 
to shut off. An autopsy indicated that 
he had died of carbon monoxide 
poisoning, resulting from accidental 






means. The question of suicide was 
not involved. 


Cause of Death Excepted 


The carrier paid the principal sun 
of $25,000, but declined to pay the 
additional $25,000 under the double 
indemnity clause, and a suit followed, 
A verdict was directed for the de 
fendant on the ground that the cause 
of death was one from which the com. 
pany was excepted, as concerned 
double liability. On behalf of the 
plaintiff, it was urged that the de 
ceased had not inhaled gas within the 
meaning of the exception nor was it 
taken voluntarily or in any other ip. 
tentional manner. Rendering its de 
cision, the Court first stated the gen. 
eral ruling applicable to contracts of 
insurance—that like other contracts, 
they are to be construed according to 
the sense and meaning of the terms 
which the parties have used and if 
they are clear and unambiguous, their 
terms are to be taken and understood 
in their plain, ordinary and popular 
sense. With that as a premise, the 
Court proceeded to analyze the lan. 
guage before it. In the case of Hawk. 
eye Commercial Men’s Assn vw. 
Christy (294 F. 208), where the death 
was occasioned under conditions sini- 
lar to those in the case at bar, the 
policy under which recovery was 
sought had this exception: “Nor 
shall the association be liable for in 
demnity for any death resulting 
wholly or in part from . . . poisonous 
substances, gases, or anything acti 
dentally, or otherwise, taken or in 
a 









Higher Court Sustains Ruling 


The Circuit Court of Appeals sus 
tained the ruling of the lower court-— 
that the carrier was not liable because 
of the exception—in the following 
language: 









Nor have the opinions of the 
courts and the arguments and 
briefs of counsel divested us of the 
abiding conviction that this stipula 
tion was intended to, and by its 
clear and simple terms does, ex 
empt the defendant from all liabil 
ity for indemnity for any death 
from poisonous substances, gase* 
or anything taken or inhaled, vol- 
untarily or involuntarily, conscious 
ly or unconsciously. By its expres 
terms, without exception or limite 
tion, it declares that the defendant 
shall not be liable for any death 
from poisonous substances, gases, 
or anything accidentally, or other 
wise, taken or inhaled. A death 
from poisonous substances, gases 
or anything accidentally, or other 
wise, involuntary and unconsciou* 
ly taken or inhaled, is as much 4 
death from poisonous gases, or any 
thing accidentally, or otherwise, 
taken or inhaled, as is a death from 
those poisonous substances, gases 
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or anything accidentally, or other- 
wise, voluntary; and _ consciously 
taken or inhaled; and there is noth- 
ing in the stipulation of exemption 
which expresses or intimates any 
difference or distinction between 
the defendant’s liability for deaths 
from voluntarily taking or inhaling 
and for deaths from involuntarily 
taking or inhaling. 

The practical effect of the con- 
struction of this contract which 
counsel for the plaintiff seek would 
be to substitute for the existing 
contract that the association shall 
not be liable for indemnity for any 
death from poisonous gases, or 
anything, accidentally, or otherwise, 
taken or inhaled, a contract that the 
defendant shall be liable for any 
death from poisonous substances, 
gases, or anything accidentally, or 
otherwise, taken or inhaled, except 
in cases where the poisonous sub- 
stances were voluntarily and con- 
sciously taken and inhaled; a 
course of action that flies in the 
teeth of familiar rules of construc- 
tion of contracts and statutes. 

The parties to insurance con- 
tracts have the right and power to 
contract for what accidents and 
risks the companies shall and for 
what accidents and risks they shall 
not be liable and the courts may 
not make new or different contracts 
for them. The function and duty 
of the courts consist simply in en- 
forcing and carrying out the con- 
tract actually made by the parties. 


In the King case, the Appellate 
Court reached a similar result where 
it used the following language: 


We think there is nothing am- 
biguous in the language used in 
the case at bar. The words em- 
ployed are words in common use 
and have an ordinary meaning. We 
think the words, “the taking of poi- 
son or inhaling of gas, whether 
voluntary or otherwise,” including 
both intentional and unintentional 
taking or inhaling. To give the 
clause the construction claimed by 
appellant would, in effect, be add- 
ing after the word “otherwise” 
some such words as “but neverthe- 
less intentional.” Such an addition 
would fall within the ban laid down 
by the Supreme Court in the Im- 
perial Fire Ins. Co. Case, supra, in 
the following language: “The 
courts may not make a contract for 
the parties. Their function and 
duty consist simply in enforcing and 
carrying out the one actually 
made.” 


Parallel Argument 


Counsel for the appellant sought to 
persuade the Court that plaintiff was 
entitled to recover, by drawing a 
parallel between the policy under re- 
view and the policy which states that 
no recovery could be had if insured 
should die by suicide, whether the act 
be voluntary or involuntary. It was 
urged that to permit the verdict for 
the defendant to stand, the jury must 
find that the insured took the poison 
knowingly and not by mistake. This 
rule, of course, is based on the theory 





that intent is one of the necessary 
elements of suicide. The Court de- 
clined to accept the parallel and ex- 
tend the general acceptance of the 
meaning of the word suicide as 
synonymous with the word inhale. In 
so doing, it used the following lan- 
guage: 


But there is no such necessary 
element of intent in the commonly 
accepted definition of the word “‘in- 
hale,” as is shown by the same 
lexicographic authorities. The ele- 
ment of intent may or not be pres- 
ent in the act of inhaling. In other 
words, the act may be voluntary or 
involuntary, conscious or uncon- 
scious. It was, therefore, entirely 
proper that an explanatory clause 
should be added. That clause read- 
ing, “whether voluntary or other- 
wise” is broad and sweeping. It 
does not nullify the definition of 
“inhaling”; it simply precludes 
any attempt at restriction. We 
think the clause is so plain as not to 
be open to construction. 


From the foregoing may be gath- 
ered the general policy of the courts 
when ruling upon the exceptions con- 
tained in a double indemnity clause, 
but these rulings may, of necessity, be 
varied because of different circum- 
stances under which these policies 
may have been issued and delivered. 





Total Disability 


Suit Reversed 


The United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals has reversed and re- 
manded the suit in which a jury in 
the United States District Court at 
St. Louis found for the estate of Mrs. 
Ethel Moore in a suit involving two 
insurance policies in which recovery 
of $15,000 was sought for the alleged 
total disability of her husband, and 
also for the full amount agreed to be 
paid on his death. 





Committee to Distribute 
Daily Convention Report 


Delegates to the annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, in Boston in 
September, will receive a unique 
“daily newspaper”—a condensed re- 
port on convention speeches which can 
be inserted in their copy of the con- 
vention program for future refer- 
ence and use. 

Kenilworth H. Mathus of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
has been named chairman of the re- 
porting committee which will compile 
these daily summaries and he has, in 
turn, chosen a staff of six “conven- 
tion reporters” to assist him. Three 
of the “reporters” were selected from 


the ranks of the Life Advertisers 
Association and three from the 
N.A.L.U. membership. 

D. Bobb Slattery of the Penn 


Mutual of Philadelphia, president of 
the Life Advertisers Association, 
Herman Koch, Jr., of the New Eng- 
land Mutual of Boston and John H. 
McCarroll of the Bankers Life Com- 
pany of Des Moines, are the L.A.A. 
members on the “reporting commit- 
tee.” The N.A.L.U. members are 
James Elton Bragg, Guardian Life, 
New York; Lloyd Patterson, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, New York, and 
Frank Pennell, State Mutual, New 
York. 

Only the three general sessions of 
the Boston convention’ will be 
“covered” by the reporting staff. The 
plan of offering delegates a con- 
densed summary of convention 
speeches was instituted at the 1935 
N.A.L.U. convention in Des Moines 
and proved so popular with those 
attending that it was adopted as a 
part of the official proceedings for 
the 1936 convention. 
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Types of Inflation and 
Inflation Objectors 
By Harry F. Gray 


In our work we have references to 
inflation from three types of men. 
First, the man who has ideas of his 
own on inflation and asks the ques- 
tion, “What will happen to a life in- 
surance policy if we have inflation?” 
primarily to give himself an oppor- 
tunity to express his own views. Sec- 
ondly, there is the man who uses in- 
flation as an alibi. He is usually a 
small man, who has no money to in- 
vest and refuses to buy a $1,000 policy 
because he is “afraid of inflation.” 
Both of these men only intend to side- 
track the interview, and I am sure 
that experienced men can handle them 
without any difficulty. Flattery is 
usually the best remedy for No. 1 
and I would simply ignore the objec- 
tion of No. 2. Anything is better than 
a long fruitless discussion on infla- 
tion. The third type is the prospect 
who really is disturbed over the possi- 
ble loss of his property because of in- 
flation. We should be in a position to 
assist this prospect and to reassure 
him that he is not making a mistake 
in placing his money with a life in- 
surance company. 

Inflation has been the subject of a 
great deal of loose talk. There have 
been speeches made for and against 
it. Politicians have used it to sway 
audiences. The press has used it to 
inspire fear in the hearts of their 
readers, and the demagogue has used 
it to further his own end. As a re- 
sult, it has become a mental scare- 
crow, and few think clearly on the 
subject. 

Perhaps we can be of benefit if we 
explain a little more clearly to our 
clients the two types of inflation. 
That is, currency inflation and credit 
inflation. 

I find very few people who really 
believe in their hearts that we will 
have extreme currency inflation. 
There is no way to hedge against a 
catastrophe that would entirely de- 
stroy the dollar, which is the only 
measure of value that we have. If 
the worst came to worst, and the dol- 
lar suffered the same fate as the Ger- 
man mark, this country would no 
doubt experience the same conditions 
that have existed wherever the print- 
ing presses were turned loose on an 
unlimited crop of paper currency. 
Many of us, who are familiar with 
the history south of the Mason & 
Dixon line, know something about 
Confederate money. We have heard 
stories of a farmer selling a dozen 
eggs and receiving a basketful of 
paper money, the value of which, be- 
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Prospecting 








The general agents of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life recent- 
ly made inflation Objections— 
How to Handle Them the sub- 
ject of discussion at one of the 
many regional meetings fea- 
tured by the company during 
the past few weeks. Some of 
the highlights from these ad- 
dresses are presented herewith. 








fore it could be counted or spent, had 
further depreciated. Certainly every- 
thing in history tells the people of 
this country to avoid such pitfalls. 

It is unbelievable that the Amer- 
ican people will permit this country 
to ever allow the dollar to be com- 
pletely destroyed. 

The next type of inflation is credit 
inflation. Every sign tells us that we 
are headed for credit inflation. With 
a very large amount of Government 
bonds now being held by the banks, 
and increasing constantly, making 
more and more deposits, which in turn 
increases credit; with interest at a 
very low rate; with the improvement 
in business generally throughout the 
United States, everything points to 
credit inflation. 

We have been through this in the 
past. In fact, our economic history 
shows a series of cycles of credit in- 
flation and credit deflation. The last 
period of credit inflation closed in 
the fall of 1929, and the life insurance 
companies have gone through the 
transition from inflation to deflation 
with a minimum of economic disturb- 
ance. 


Speculative Hedge Is 
Dangerous 
By Louis J. Four 


A number of authorities agree that 
there is no effective hedge against in- 
flation. Others suggest various forms 
of speculation as a hedge, and therein 
seems to lie the big danger. Specula- 
tion more often than not results in a 
partial or total loss of capital instead 
of producing the additional dollars we 
hope to get. One thing a careful read- 
ing of history shows is that human 
nature does not change. 








How to Handle Typical 
Inflation Situation 
By Ear F. CoLsporn 


Prospect brings forward inflation 
at the approach, during the presents. 
tion, or any time in advance of my 
having secured his admission of in. 
adequate life insurance, his confirma. 
tion of the problem or purpose, and 
his general approval of the plan | 
am proposing: 

“You are thinking of changes in 
the purchasing value of the dollar, 
aren’t you, Mr. Blaine? And that’s a 
perfectly natural thought. The Con- 
necticut Mutual has been writing life 
insurance since 1846, and in all our 
90 years, there’s hardly been a year 
in which the buying power of the dol- 
lar did not change. It’s always moving 
either upward or downward. 

“Taking the 1913 value as a normal 
standard, Professor Irving Fisher of 
Yale found the purchasing power of 
the dollar had fluctuated from 123 
cents in 1850 down to 60 cents in 


1865, moving gradually up to the all- 


time high of 143 cents in 1895, then 
back down through 100 cents in 1913 
to the all-time low of 44 cents in 
1920, again up to 89 cents in 1930, 
and showing about 76 cents purchas- 
ing value in 1935. 

“The theoretical purchasing value 
of the dollar is always changing, but 
to the person who needs money the 


practical value of dollars never 
changes. Life insurance dollars are 
always high-value dollars because 


they are paid into the hands of peo 
ple who need money. Let me show 
you what I mean.” 

We then continue with our regular 
selling procedure. In this situation 
the prospect is badly hipped on in 
flation and goes into a tirade on un- 
controlled (runaway) inflation; I am 
usually successful in avoiding a dis- 
cussion at this stage by simply say- 
ing, rather firmly, “Just a moment, 
Mr. Blaine. Aren’t we getting ahead 
of the story? Maybe you don’t need 
more life insurance, maybe you dont 
need what you’ve got! Let’s get back 
to your own individual problems and 
purposes: It may turn out you do not 
require our financial service; but if 
we find that The Connecticut Mutual 
can do something for you which you'd 
like awfully much to have done, why 
I’ll guarantee to satisfy you on this 
inflation bugaboo.” 
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and Selling 


Consideration of Purposes 
of Investments 


By RoLanp Lockwoop 


There are so many differences of 
opinion regarding inflation that to en- 
gage in an argument with a prospect 
on this subject is usually futile, there- 
fore it seems best to make light of the 
inflation objection and dismiss it as 
soon as possible. If, however, the ob- 
jection persists progress can often be 
made by suggesting to a prospect to 
consider the purposes for which in- 
vestments are made. He will usually 
agree that they are three-fold. First, 
to protect his family against his pre- 
mature death; second, to provide re- 
tirement income for himself; and 
third, to provide emergency funds. 

At the death of the insured during 
the early years of a policy the profit 
to the insured’s family represents a 
far greater degree of hedging against 
inflation than is available under any 
other type of investment for the bene- 
fit of the family. If, on the other 
hand, the insured considers the re- 
tirement income feature available for 
himself in lieu of withdrawing the 
cash value at maturity he will realize 
that annuity income at retirement 
represents an income far in excess of 
what he may receive from the usual 
type of conservative investment, thus 
he is “ahead of inflation at the start.” 
If the prospect considers the value of 
his life insurance cash values in 
emergencies he will appreciate the 
advantage of knowing that he can 
always receive these funds 100 cents 
on the dollar, whereas most invest- 
ments which are contemplated as 
means of hedging against inflation 
are highly speculative in offering the 
certainty of immediate funds avail- 
able for emergencies. 

There have always been people who 
have felt that they could, in some 
way, do better than invest in life in- 
surance and annuities, but all we need 
to do is to look at the records. It is 
said that only three cents of the 
American investment dollar goes into 
life insurance, but that seven out of 
every eight dollars left by married 
men for the benefit of their families 
are life insurance dollars. People gen- 
erally felt that they could do very 
much better during the last stock 
market boom by investing in stocks, 
but the records show that almost all 
that most people had left after the 
last stock market crash was their 
life insurance and annuities. 





Typical Objections and 
Their Answers 


By N. Baxter Mappox 


(Question): Why should I pay with 
dear dollars for the cheap dollars of 
the future? 

(Answer): If we measure it in 
terms of purchasing power or inter- 
national exchange, we are correct in 
saying dollars we pay for life insur- 
ance have a varying degree of cheap- 
ness and dearness; and, likewise, the 
dollars life insurance pays to us have 
varying degrees of cheapness and 
dearness. 

Another way to measure these dol- 
lars is in terms of human need utility 
value. The amount of surplus dollars 
over actually needed dollars marks 
the degree of cheapness, irrespective 
of the so-called market or trading 
value. When this is applied to life 
insurance premiums, they are all paid 
in cheap, or surplus, dollars and not 
dear dollars, and the companies pay 
back—not cheap dollars, but always 
dear dollars to the wife and children 
where money is scarce and needs are 
greatest. 

Life insurance is usually not paid 
for in a lump sum, but over a long 
period of years, during which the dol- 
lar changes in cheapness and dear- 
ness, as it always fluctuates and is 
never stable. It is paid for in truly 
average dollars, and allows us to make 
a lifetime investment upon the basis 
of average dollars. What other in- 
vestment offers this? 








C. L. U. Committee Offers 
Slate for 1937 


In accordance with the National Chapter's 
established procedure, a nominating com- 
mittee, consisting of Walter L. Hiller, Thomas 
G. Murrell, and George E. Lackey, chairman, 
was appointed to recommend names for 
officers and directors of the National Chap- 
ter of Chartered Life Underwriters during 
the ensuing year. Balloting on their recom- 
mendations will be conducted by mail and 
the results will be announced at the annual 
meeting of the National Chapter to be held 
in Boston on Wednesday, September 23. 

The following slate of officers have been 
recommended by the committee: 

Alfred Johannsen, agency assistant, North- 
western Mutual, president; Kellogg Van 
Winkle, agency manager, Equitable of N. Y., 
vice-president; Charles L. Post, broker, treas- 
urer; David McCahan, University of Penn- 
sylvania, secretary. 








At maturity of the policy, the pro- 
ceeds do not have to be taken, but 
may be left with the Company at 
guaranteed interest until the dollar 
becomes worth whatever is believed 
correct. No bond on earth offers this 


advantage. At maturity, payments 
may be spread over 15, 20, 30 years— 
or a lifetime—with the result that 
average dollars will be paid back. 


* * * 


(Q): How can I hedge against loss? 

(A): First, you must face the prob- 
lem of selection, timing, and sticking 
to a program which is difficult, with 
changing market developments. How- 
ever, your greatest risk is that you 
may not live to complete your pro- 
gram. 

Life insurance will protect the pos- 
sible anticipated profits with a con- 
tract that will give your family the 
money you might have been able to 
give them, had you lived. 

Life insurance also serves as a 
hedge against disastrous loss, because, 
if you are successful, the premiums 
won’t be missed; but, if you are un- 
successful, the value of the contracts 
may be your only resource left. 

It is best to have one reserve which 
will ride through any storm, which is 
sufficient to care for you and your 
family. Give me or my family certain 
dollars and we can adjust living ex- 
penses; but I cannot adjust my earn- 
ings in old age or for my family after 
death. 

ok * ok 

(Q): “I want speculation possibil- 
ities and I cannot get them in life 
insurance,” some may say. 

(A): At the rate of $26 per $1,000 
for a young man, if he dies the first 
year, the return is 3800 per cent; the 
fifth year, 760 per cent; the tenth 
year, 380 per cent; the 36th year, 
107 per cent. 

A. T. & T. would have to sell at 
$6,300 to equal the speculation of one 
year, or Steel at $2,400. This is spec- 
ulation of a definite type, and there 
can be no loss, with a possible 3800 
per cent gain, and a perfect, sound 
speculative possibility. 

Don’t play blind man’s buff—don’t 
stumble around through the maze of 
inflation talk with your own financial 
future or your family’s welfare. Buy 
income, not insecurities, and enjoy 
contentment and peace of mind. 

In conclusion, let us remember that, 
regardless of all the commotion about 
inflation, not even the worst scare- 
heads or “fear-mongers” look forward 
to currency depreciation or inflation 
of the German type; also, that the 
kind of inflation which would destroy 
life insurance benefits and life in- 
surance companies would ruin every 
other type of business in the country. 
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Building Up Mailing Lists 
—How They Did It 


“How to Build the Mailing List” 
is a problem to which alert prospect- 
hunting agents are ever seeking bet- 
ter solutions. In connection with a 
recent blotter campaign, various Con- 
necticut Mutual Life underwriters 
contributed their suggestions to the 
latest issue of ConMuTopics. One 
agent, John E. Crampton, of Detroit, 
reports that for 10 men in the De- 
troit agency the returns from sending 
out the first 500 blotters per man 
ranged from 1 to 41 per 500. Re- 
marking that his own returns were 
rather high, he explained: “The type 
of man I like to talk with is one who 
is a college man, preferably between 
the ages of 25 and 40 and earning 
$2,000 or more per year, and these are 
the ones whom I picked for my mail- 
ing list.” 

Seeking “the type in which there 
was a chance of arousing interest, 
easy to talk to, and who had both 
the need and the ability to pay,” Wil- 
liam H. Pryor, of Milwaukee, used 
the following method: “Using a com- 
mercial directory, corporate names 
were carefully selected of commercial 
ratings between $10,000 and $125,000. 
With this list we turned to the city 
directory—the most complete prospect 
list in captivity. We wanted people 
of responsibility, but not those over- 
worked suspects, the presidents. We 
picked the forgotten men: vice-pres- 
idents, secretaries and _ treasurers. 
Generally only one man to a firm was 
chosen. By cross checking, we got 
the home address. This gave us some 
indication of their environment and 
affluence. Also, if the listing showed 
them as active in some other work, 
it gave us a way to eliminate inactive 
officers.” 

Charles C. Jordan, of Macon, re- 
ported: “I called on my centers of 
influence, explaining the blotter cani- 
paign, and secured names from them. 
I also used the graduation lists of 
the local university and the names 
of the youngest and newest members 
of local civic clubs. From my policy- 
holders in several business organiza- 
tions in town, I secured the names of 
fellow employees. Those who send in 
reply cards will help to replace their 
names, for I will ask them for the 
names of at least two people who 
could save $2 or more a week.” 

“My list of prospects for the blotter 
campaign was made up by getting 
the names of people on pay-rolls of 
the large companies in Albany,” said 
Joseph R. Killough, of Albany. “I 
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UNDERWRITING 


Quality Pointers for Quality 
Selling 


In discussing Underwriting for Quality 
Business recently before the company's 
agents, C. F. Cross, second vice-president 
and manager of agencies of the Lincoln 
National Life of Fort Wayne, Ind., gave 
the following suggestions, claiming not 
that they were all new but that they were 
all worth trying: 

1. Sell on the basis of income. This 
immediately reveals the inadequacy of 
what may look like a large amount as a 
lump sum. 

2. Resolve to sell one policy larger than 
ever before. 

3. One policy a month with Family 
Income. 

4. Present one complete program a 
month, involving at least $100 per month. 

5. Sell no policy for $1,000; substitute 
Salary Continuance. 

6. Round out total amount of insur- 
ance; if $9,000 already, sell $6,000, not 
$5,000. 

7. Round off the premiums; if $27.40, 
make it an even $30. 








would take this list to the cashier, 
bookkeeper or head of the personnel 
department and have him pick out 
the people he felt would qualify for 
the blotter campaign. I also secured 
some names from my policyholders 
and friends; I also called on some of 
the rather important men in the city.” 





Actuarial 


Relation of Policy Loans 


to Co. Reserves 


One of the subjects about which 
life insurance agents are most fre- 
quently asked is the policy loan and 
its relation to the company’s reserve. 
Several of the common questions are 
given and well answered by H. G. 
Hurd, actuary of the Fidelity Mutual 
Life of Philadelphia, in a recent issue 
of the Fidelity Field Man. Speaking 
to the policyholder he explains first: 
“The premium you pay for your life 
insurance is computed on the assump- 
tion that the reserve will be contin- 
uously invested at interest. In other 
words, the portion of the premiums 
‘reserved’ for the future must stead- 
ily earn interest in order to meet the 
policy obligations when they fall due. 
If this were not so, higher premiums 





would have to be charged. The re 
serve fund must therefore be invested 
to earn the necessary interest.” 

Then came the questions and an. 
swers: 

Q. When I make a loan on my pol. 
icy am I not borrowing my ow 
money? 

A. No, indeed, you are borrowing 
from a fund and the fund must eam 
interest. 

Q. But I own a share in the funé, 
do I not? 

A. Strictly speaking, you do né¢ 
your policy has a contingent interes 
in the fund. The actual share ¢ 
which your policy may be entitled is 
only determined when something hap. 
pens. For instance, at your death 
your policy’s share in the fund is 
thereby fixed at the face amount of 
the insurance which is then payable 
immediately. 

Q. I can see that so far as the 
death benefit is concerned, but what 
about the cash value which is due 
regardless of death? 

A. The cash value is not a sum due 
It is not a sum standing to you 
credit. If it were, your beneficiary 
would receive only the cash value of 
the policy at your death. It is, m 
the contrary, brought into being only 
when “something happens.” 

Q. Nevertheless, I can obtain th 
cash value at any time, can I not? 

A. Yes, of course, but something 
very definitely happens when you tak 
that cash value. 

Q. What do you mean by “some 
thing happens”? 

A. You make a sale to the Com 
pany. The cash value is the price th 
fund can pay you for your insurance 
policy. The fund buys your policy 
you sell it. The transaction is just ® 
clear: cut as disposing of your hous 
for its “cash value,” in other words 
for its sale price. 

Q. That is putting it pretty plainly 
And is borrowing on my policy lik 
mortgaging my home? 

A. Exactly. The fund lends to ye 
on your insurance policy as collateral 
Similarly, the mortgage is a loan © 
you with your house as collateral. 

Q. You compare a life insurant 
policy with various forms of propery 
Does this imply that a life insurane 
policy itself should be regarded #® 
property? 

A. Every life insurance policy (& 
cept a Term insurance) does acquif 
a value as property. 
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Investment 





Pres. B. J. Perry Discusses 
Upturn and Interest 


Big life insurance executives are, 
of course, always watching economic 
conditions and changes as they affect 
the investment market, and every 
now and then a company convention 
gives them an opportunity to share 
their observations with the agency 
force. Straightforward recognition of 
recent business improvement and 
warning of possible financial diffi- 
culties ahead were recently given to 
agents of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life of Springfield by Bertrand J. 
Perry, president of the company. 

The year “1935 may be character- 
ized as the second year of recovery,” 
he told them. “Perhaps the most sig- 
nificant development during that year 
was the beginning of the recovery in 
the heavy industries, that is, in the 
construction industry and the indus- 
tries manufacturing so-called capital 
goods: heavy machinery, electrical 
equipment, buildings, and the like—as 
contrasted with the light industry, 
or consumers’ goods. Admittedly this 
recovery did not extend to all lines, 
but it was mighty important that a 
start was made, for it was in these 
particular industries that the greatest 
decline occurred during the depres- 
sion, and they have been the laggards 
in the recovery. It is especially en- 
couraging to have business men dis- 
play their confidence and their cour- 
age by being willing to invest their 
money in new productive facilities, as 
it shows they have faith that the re- 
covery will continue.” 

Turning more especially to interest 
rates, Mr. Perry said that “there are 
not enough qualified borrowers to 
make much of a dent in the tremen- 
dous supply of cash that has been ac- 
cumulated. Just the life insurance 
companies alone have something over 
a billion dollars on hand, to say noth- 
ing of nearly five billion more in gov- 
ernment issues, which they probably 
wouldn’t have in their portfolios if 
a suitable medium could be found 
anywhere else. It is the same old 
question of supply and demand, but 
with this added feature: That with 
the enormous amount of re-financing 
and new financing which must be done 
by the Treasury Department, there is 
every incentive for the government 





to foster low money rates. And which 
is a perfectly human sort of desire, 
so long as the deficits continue to 
grow and the budgets remain un- 
balanced .... 

“There is no escaping this, that 
just so long as the government con- 
tinues to create huge bank reserves, 
we are going to have cheap money. 
Neither can we dodge the fact that 
more than half of the public debt 
will mature during the next five years, 
and that the government can substan- 
tially control the money market.” 


Production 





Selling “‘Estates” to Young 


Men Brings Success 


Selling confidence is the key to the 
success of Kenneth B. Bourne, New 
York Life agent, he says in Nylic, 
the company’s house organ. He ex- 
plains both his method and his chief 
class of prospects. “My system,” he 
writes, “includes getting as complete 
a picture as possible of my prospect 
before calling. I do not like to be 
caught unawares in the interview 
nor to offer irrelevant suggestions. 
To get advance data I try to contact 
my prospect’s friends, personal and 
business, by interview or telephone 
call. They often become prospects. 
too, although I emphasize at the out- 
set that I am trying to get informa- 
tion and not to sell them.” 

One aspect of that confidence is 
the reliance on the insurance estate, 
he has found. “The opportunity to 
build an estate for use in middle age 
makes a definite appeal today to 
young men of about my own age, with 
whom I do most of my business. Many 
of them have seen the property of 
friends and relatives diminish in re- 
cent years.” Mr. Bourne does not, 
however, overlook the primary pur- 
pose of insurance; he recommends 
“that they lay a foundation of ade- 
quate protection before embarking on 
a definite retirement program.” 








Pity the Slumpy Salesman! 


The salesman who complains most 
about the “summer slump" is the same 
fe'low who complains about business in 
the fall, winter and spring. 

—Security Mutual Life ROSTER 








This agent extends the confidence 
idea from the insurance estate to the 
company that provides it and the 
underwriter through whom it comes. 
He not only stresses the stability of 
his company, but also, in some cases, 
explains how his contract with the 
company makes it to his interest to 
stay with that company, that he is 
thus a “permanent fixture” in the 
business. 


Medical 


Agents Should Select 
More Carefully 


Earlier this year the medical de- 
partment of the Atlantic Life of 
Richmond, Va., made a special study 
of the business submitted during 
1935, having the figures compiled by 
the medical laboratory technician, 
who had statistical training but could 
view questions of underwriting and 
agency work without the bias of too 
close familiarity. Later the results 
were made known by the company’s 
medical director, Dr. Frank P. 
Righter, and published in the com- 
pany’s house organ, Atlantic Cur- 
rents. 

Action taken on a total of 8987 
applications was as follows: 





Per Cent 
Issued as applied for......... se T6H 
Modified (Dis. or D.I. refused)... 7.4 
Rated on account of occupation... 3.3 
Rated for other reasons.......... 3.3 
Declined or postponed............ 6.7 
REED. 5 Wace ecco. aw 3.2 
QUALITY OF BUSINESS 

RG NOE ik Siok 6c Meee esas 16.7 
Bo eee ee ee oes . 54.8 
Below average ...... <- a6 eae) ee 
TR Saccnnue ee es ee eae see wee 3.6 
Poorly handled by agent......... 15.2 
Non-medical applications submit- 

STS TO eee TT CTT Te Ce 
With no medical history ......... 53.0 


7.9 


Examination required ..... 


As Dr. Righter points out, these 
figures contain obvious lessons for the 
agent. Chiefly, “15.2 per cent of the 
applications were poorly handled by 
the agent. That meant omissions, in- 
complete statements, and general un- 
satisfactory papers.” The lack of 
medical histories for 53 per cent of 
the non-medical applications “can 
mean only one thing, and that is that 
the applicant is not given time to an- 
swer or not questioned sufficiently to 
develop the true history.” He fur- 
ther pointed out that 28.5 per cert of 
all applications were rated below 
average or actually poor, showing de- 
ficient selection. The responsibility 
should rest more with the agents and 
less with the home-office underwriting 
department than it does now, he said. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


The Life Underwriters’ Association of Northern New 
Jersey will be represented at the annual meeting of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters at Boston by 
the following delegates: John Binns, president of the as- 
sociation; John C. Clayton, Frank W. Henson, Ernest C. 
Hoy, Howard C. Lawrence, J. Bruce MacWhinney and 
John E. Gibbs. 

The Columbus (Ohio) Association of Life Underwriters 
will have the following committee chairmen for the 1936- 
1937 season: Program, John K. Boardman; membership, 
Robert K. Zimmer; sales congress, Raymond C. Gauch; 
education and publicity, Charles W. Griffith. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of the City of New 
York has announced that the estimate of total sales of life 
insurance in New York City for the month of July is $57,- 
655,000 as compared with $54,194,000 in July, 1935. 

A. A. Rowland of Dallas, manager of the Life Insurance 
Co. of Virginia for northeast Texas, has been appointed 
secretary-treasurer of the Texas Association of Life 
Underwriters. 

Four speakers will address an all-day sales congress of 
the Virginia Association of Life Underwriters at Roanoke, 
Va., on September 28. They are Roger B. Hull, Theodore 
M. Simmons, O. Sam Cummings and G. Franklin Reams. 

Houston, Tex., will again be presented as a candidate 
for host city of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers in 1937, according to recent statements from lead- 
ers of the on-to-Houston committee and the Texas Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. 

A complete course preparing students for C.L.U. exam- 
inations will be offered by the new evening college of 
Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Tex. Four of 
the five sections of the course will be offered in the 1936- 
1937 season and the remaining section will be added next 
year. 

John B. Cannon, president of the South Carolina Life 
Underwriters’ Association, addressed the underwriters’ as- 
sociation at Greenville recently. 


AGENCY NEWS 


Following fifteen years with the Equitable Life of New 
York, the last six as agent at Miami, Fla., Samuel Burgess 
has been transferred to Louisville as agency manager, tak- 
ing charge of the former general agency of the late Henry 
J. Powell. Under the new arrangement the Louisville 
office will have Kentucky and southern Indiana, but Cin- 
cinnati and Dayton will be separate offices under branch or 
agency managers. G. C. Woodward of Wichita, Kan., 
will be in charge at Cincinnati, and Jack K. Taylor of 
Tulsa, Okla., goes to Dayton. 

E. C. Schuchhardt & Co., prominent Baltimore insurance 
agents, are taking the representation of the Bankers Na- 
tional Life of Montclair, N. J., and the life department of 
the office is being organized by J. R. Hughes, who will be 
in charge of production. 

The Provident Life & Accident of Chattanooga, through 
R. L. Gulley, Texas manager, has appointed Arthur A. 
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NAME 





IN HOME OFFICEN 


Grusendorf as general agent at Austin. Mr. Grusendorf 
formerly was president of Blinn College at Brenham, Tex. 

Edward K. Roth, for four years an outstanding repre. 
sentative of the Mutual Benefit Life at Tulsa, Okla., has 
been appointed general agent for the company at Portland, 
Ore. 

Ralph C. Deas has been appointed district manager for 
the Connecticut Mutual Life at Augusta, Ga. 

The agents of the Alexander F. Gillis agency of the 
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N election year, with a couple of wars and continu- 
ous threats of more wars to come, and more than 
a normal ration of crime and disaster reported from 
day to day in the newspapers, all combine to break 
down mankind’s faith and confidence in his fellows and 
without a proper appreciation of the inherent decency 
in our fellow citizens it is impossible to maintain a 
proper mental attitude—either for the performance of 
our daily work or for the ordinary routine of whole- 
some living. It is unfortunate that the petty, mean 
traits of humanity stand out in bold relief while the 
virtues and good traits of character remain always 
submerged. The fact is, of course, people are a darn 
sight more decent than they let on to be, just as grand 
opera is actually much better than it sounds, and it is 
imperative to successful selling to keep this truth in 
mind. 
* * * 
ORTUNATELY for the life agent, the nature of his 
calling throws him in contact with the upper brackets 
of decency to a degree not approached by other kindred 
productive effort. The people with whom he does busi- 
ness are actuated by lofty motives and emotions and he 
is, as A. E. N. Gray, of the Prudential expresses it, a 
builder of men as well as of estates. Still, he does meet 
with a fair share of meanness and sordidness in his 
daily rounds and the job of keeping a clean, cheerful 
outlook is not easy. Most successful life insurance men, 
however, have mastered the trick, the first requisite of 
which is set a personal example of right thinking and 
sincere friendliness toward the world at large. Vash 
Young is a notable example of this psychology of liv- 
ing and working and a thousand others whose person- 
alities have not been so widely publicized quietly prac- 
tice the same principle of operation from dawn to dusk 
every day of their lives. It is inevitable that a cynic 
must be doomed to failure in this business of protection. 


* * * 


S a relief from the morbid headlines of the daily 
papers, I like to find diversion in the many spe 

cial columns that are current daily features and 
although the many “Broadway” scribes divide up their 
space pretty evenly between items explaining exactly 
how low their fellowmen actually are in the scheme of 
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Provident Mutual Life at Newark will have an outing for 
themselves and their wives at Pocono Manor, Pa., Septem- 
ber 11-13. 

Minor S. Jones, 3d, has been appointed district man- 
ager of the Penn Mutual Life at Tampa, Fla., according 
to announcement by J. Burton Webster, general agent for 
Florida. 

E. J. Genesove has been appointed a Toronto district 
manager for the National Life Assurance Co. 
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life and with paragraphs lambasting their contempo- 
rary columnists for their barefaced thievery of style 
and columnar material, there still remains a sufficiency 
of cheerful news and comment to make them worth 
while. One notable exception—a writer who finds life 
worth living—is the widely read O. O. McIntyre and 
a recent item in his column brought me up short with 
a new appreciation of the fact that people really want 
to go out of their way to lend a hand to others and 
that such inclinations are predominant. The writer, 
admitting that he was a sucker for the sidewalk sales- 
man and never failed to heed the request to “step up 
closer,” told of a recent experience on one of the mid- 
tewn New York corners. He was just about to find out 
whether the big sale featured knife sharpeners, Hamil- 
ton watches at a quarter a piece or Paris post cards, 
when he felt a hand gently tugging at his wallet in 
the hip pocket. Seizing the hand he turned to en- 
counter a white faced youth, obviously a novice at the 
game. Then, considerably shaken and upset himself, 
he released the youngster and hurriedly walked away. 
Later, he said, he felt sorry that his mind seems always 
to function sluggishly in all minor and major crises 
and he was regretful that he had not paused to talk 
with the boy—to find out what had led him to such 
desperate expediency. Perhaps he would have been 
able to help him. 
a id a 

WAS reminded of this unimportant little story while 

perusing a recent chapter of “Leaves from a Scrap- 
book” by Thomas A. Buckner, president of the New 
York Life, in the company’s agency magazine NYLIC 
Review. This is a real humen document, filled with 
interest and inspiration, appearing serially. One of the 
most vivid memories Mr. Buckner retained from his 
experiences in London, on his first visit to Europe, was 
a story his friend Sir Arthur Conan Doyle related. 
The famous novelist was at the time greatly upset and 
interested in an attempt he was making to rehabilitate 
a young man he had saved from attempted suicide. 
Mr. Buckner said he has been thrilled by many of 
Conan Doyle’s masterful stories but was far more 
greatly impressed by the keen sense of humanity 


demonstrated in the effort to reclaim a nearly broken 
life. 





DEATHS 


William R. Konow, assistant secretary of the Prudential 
of Newark, in charge of the central group department. 

B. H. Dobbin, 48, regional supervisor of the group de- 
partment of the Travelers of Hartford in the New York 
metropolitan area. 

M. H. Young, assistant secretary and manager of the 
policy department of the Great Southern Life of Houston, 
Tex. 

J. E. Lyles, with the Austin Mutual Life, Texas, for the 
past fifteen years. 

J. W. Starret, former district superintendent of the Pru- 
dential of Newark, at Sedalia, Mo. 

P. A. Bywaters, 59, Dallas general agent of the Protec- 
tive Life. 

Michael Tirpak, 46, formerly connected with the Pruden- 
tial of Newark at Nanticoke, Pa., and Plymouth, Pa. 


COMPANY CHANGES 


W. C. Carpenter, vice-president of the Virginia Life & 
Casualty Co. of Richmond, has been advanced to the presi- 
dency, to succeed the late T. Elwood Tragle. 

A. M. Gurley, Sr., has succeeded James A. McVoy as 
president of the Liberty National Life of St. Louis. 

Directors of the Palmetto State Life of Columbia, S. C., 
on August 20, elected J. Marion Kirven as secretary, suc- 
ceeding A. F. Langley. 

David E. Sprague, who has been connected with the Bos- 
ton office of the Union Mutual Life since 1917, has been 
appointed manager of the Boston office, succeeding the 
late J. Everett Hicks. 


Robert McCondach, for thirteen years a member of the 
staff of the Great-West Life Assurance Co., Winnipeg, 


Canada, has become district manager of the company’s 
office in Duluth. 

E. E. Dale, formerly Oklahoma manager of a life instir- 
ance company, has moved to Dallas, Texas, and became 
supervisor of city agencies of the Great Southern Life of 
Houston. 

F. J. McAvoy, inspector of the Manufacturers Life for 
the Kingston: (Canada) branch, has been appointed dis- 
trict manager at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., to succeed J. A. 
McCutcheon, now district manager at Barrie. 

The London Life, London, Ont., has appointed E. O. and 
D. O. Walker as provincial managers of the company for 


Saskatchewan. 
. a 


COMPANY REPORTS 


New paid-for business of the New England Mutual Life 
of Boston during the first seven months of the year totaled 
$83,000,000. Business in force in the company on August 
1 amounted to $1,362,912,286, an increase of $33,514,846 
since January 1. In the twelve months ended August 1 
the company’s insurance in force gained $53,677,144. 

The Pyramid Life of Little Rock, Ark., which operates 
in Arkansas, Texas and Oklahoma, in a report as of Au- 
gust 18 shows $11,115,990 of insurance in force, compared 
with $9,142,016 as of December 31, 1934. 
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Useful Data Given in ALC 


Aviation Insurance Survey 


Study of data on aviation exclusion 
clauses of American Life Convention 
companies and a number of others, 
gathered last year by Col. C. B. Rob- 
bins, manager and general counsel, 
and digested and prepared in the form 
of a thesis by Fred M. Glass sub- 
mitted to the faculty of Northwestern 
University School of Law, demon- 
strates, the latter concluded, the ab- 
solute unpredictability of judicial 
interpretation due to widely divergent 
precedent. However, he offered as the 
crystallization of his studies of law, 
court decisions and actual life com- 
pany practices, an exclusion which he 
felt was clear and concise insofar as 
it is possible to determine under the 
holdings and dictum of litigated de- 
cisions. His recommended exclusion 
is: 

“Death resulting directly or indi- 
rectly from service or travel while in, 
on, or near, as a passenger or other- 
wise, any vehicle or mechanical device 
for serial flight or ascension.” 

The courts, he found, in recent 
years have come more and more to 
regard a life insurance applicant’s 
answer to the aviation questionnaire 
as being without legal effect even 
though still regarded as a representa- 
tion under statutory provisions. This 
has placed upon companies the burden 
of proving such representation to have 
been fraudulent or material in event 
reliance was made upon it in subse- 
quent litigation arising out of the 
death of the insured from an aero- 
nautical casualty, Mr. Glass stated. 

His fine study of the perplexing 
problem has just been published by 
the “Journal of Air Law” of the Air 
Law Institute, Prof. Fred D. Fagg, 
Jr., editor-in-chief, and Prof. Harold 
C. Havighurst being credited by the 
author with giving many helpful sug- 
gestions. This is said to be the first 
time that so exhaustive a study of the 
aviation exclusion problem in life in- 
surance has been prepared. The entire 
thesis has been published by the Con- 
vention and is being distributed this 
week to member companies. 





Insured Generally Favored 


Ambiguity has caused much trouble, 
Mr. Glass said. Only on one occasion 
since the transition of aviation into 
the occupational category has the 
“participating in aeronautics’ excep- 
tion clause been considered as unam- 
biguous, and courts have found that 
failure of life companies to add “as 
passenger or otherwise” to the excep- 
tion emphasized ambiguity. Since in 
case of ambiguous phraseology, courts 
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lean toward the insured, Mr. Glass said, 
there have been varied and irreconcil- 
able viewpoints on the part of state 
and federal courts in aeronautical ex- 
ception clause litigation. Mr. Glass 
concluded that life companies in all 
likelihood will be held liable in cases 
involving any of the millions of poli- 
cies containing the “engage” or “par- 
ticipate” exception clauses where 
death results from riding as a casual 
passenger in either a private or trans- 


port plane, although pilots and crey 
will be included within the exclusign, 





Company Practices 





The American Life Convention dat, 
as set forth by Mr. Glass relates t 
practices of 171 companies, of which 
121 exclude the aviation risk either by 
rider, policy provisions or stamp; 
eight refuse to accept the applican 
subjected to aviation hazards unde 
any condition, and 42 are very carefy| 
as to acceptance of such a risk by 
give full coverage if the policy j 
issued. The rider is the most com. 
monly used form of aviation exely. 
sion, 93 of the 121 companies using 
rider, 24 policy provisions, thre 
stamps and one both rider and policy 
provisions. ; 











obligations first. 


salesman. 



















He Should Never Let Go! 


The man, who takes seriously the responsible 
job of “fathering,” places his life insurance 


Some others are not so cau- 
tious, and these latter are 
the great concern of the 


The possible consequences 
of a surrender or lapse of 
a policy are so tragic that 
they are worth exerting 
every effort to prevent. 


Che Prudential 


Iusurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. DurFieLp, President 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


Plans submitted by the Ohio division of insurance for 
the rehabilitation of the Federal Union Life of Cincin- 
nati will be examined at a hearing in the Common Pleas 
Court at Columbus, Ohio, on October 15. It is proposed 
that a lien be placed against each policy and annuity, 
amounting to 65 per cent of the net equity, to draw 4 
per cent per annum, such interest to be waived on death 
claims. 

A series of thirteen seminar meetings on life insurance 
selling will be conducted by Hugh C. White, general agent 
of the Connecticut Mutual Life in Detroit; the course will 
open September 16 and continue weekly through De- 
cember 9. 

The Mexican Federal Government has authorized the 
Latinoamericano Insurance Co., pioneer of Mexican un- 
derwriters, to increase its social capital by 1,000,000 pesos; 
this will be done by selling 10,000 shares of stock at 100 
pesos a share. 

Reinsurance of the Union Mutual Life of Iowa by the 
Occidental Life of Los Angeles, is now in full effect, 
according to the Iowa insurance department. The insur- 
ance commissioner, as receiver for the Union Mutual, 
has effected transfer of virtually all assets of that com- 
pany to the Occidental Life, and the California company 
has taken charge in Des Moines. 

John F. Bonner, superintendent of the Scranton district 
of the Prudential of Newark, has completed forty years 
of continuous service with the company. He has spent his 
entire insurance career with the company in Pennsylvania. 

The Empire Life Assurance Co., which was in recent 
months taken over by the Mutual Relief Life of Kingston 
and moved its head office from Toronto to Kingston, has 
issued the first number of The Empire Builder, to be pub- 
lished monthly in the interests of the field force. 

The Texas Prudential of Galveston is holding a conven- 
tion of its ordinary department agents in Mineral Wells, 
Tex. Josh Lee, Democratic nominee for United States 
Senator from Oklahoma, will be the principal speaker. 

It has been learned that the local office of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation and the board of directors 
of the Central States Life of St. Louis have agreed in 
principle on the terms under which the insurance company 
will be given a $1,250,000 R. F. C. loan. 

One hundred and fourteen agents of the Occidental Life 
of California, along with officers of the company, recently 
held their annual agents’ convention at Lake Tahoe. The 
agents were from all states in which the company operates 
and from Hawaii and China. 

At its State convention at Sheboygan, Wis., recently, 
the Germania G. UG., forty-eight-year-old German fra- 
ternal organization, voted to change its name to Badger 
State Mutual Life and reelected all officers. 


GROUP INSURANCE 


Fifty group policies issued by the Prudential of New- 
ark in recent months cover 4675 wage-earners in the 
United States and Canada for amounts ranging from 
$700 to $7,000 and aggregating $5,080,000. 

The Prudential of Newark has written a group life insur- 
ance policy covering fifty employees of the Remodeling 
Ellbee Furs, Inc., New York. The contract, of the con- 
tributory type, involved $66,500 of insurance. 


STATE DEPARTMENTS 


Shortly before sailing for Ireland on the liner Wash- 
ington, Major Owen B. Hunt, insurance commissioner of 
Pennsylvania, was given an informal dinner by several 
Personal friends in New York. 


ALONG CITY STREETS 


With DAVID PORTER 


HE outward trend of the past several weeks, with 
legions of life insurance men leaving Manhattan in 
quest of the gleaming trout and the perfect golf links, 
is being reversed, and the legions are homeward-bound 
again, with additional but intangible luggage known 
as memories. There are, this reporter finds, a confu- 
sion of recollections—the pine woods of Maine, the 
lodge in the woods on the bank of Lake Damariscotta, 
the eel that gave him a terrific battle (the only fish he 
caught that day) before being subdued by a bludgeon 
at the base of the neck, the untamed fury of the surf 
that broke against the rocks at Pemaquid Point—these 
and a hundred other memories almost persuade him 
that life insurance happenings assume secondary im- 
portance in the aftermath of a vacation. But he found, 
on his return, that the insurance business had been 
going on as usual and that things have been happen- 
ing all along. 
s @ 
HERE was, for example, the celebration recently at the Martin 
T. Ford (Equitable Life Assurance) agency in honor of the 
35th anniversary of Mr. Ford as general agent of the company. 59 
agents participated in the campaign which was climaxed on the 
day of the anniversary, with the presentation of a parchment 
scroll to the celebrant. As a further concrete reminder of the 
occasion, 18 of the agents were presented by Mr. Ford with 
copies of Paul Speicher's book—"The Truth About Life Insurance." 
This agency is knee-deep in preparation for the annual conven- 
tion to be held at Spring Lake, N. J., September 9-11. Of 
particular interest to the feminine members of the agency is 
the appointment of Leonora B. Licht, associate generai agent, 
to the entertainment committee. Mrs. Licht is one of the out- 
standing personalities in the life insurance field and the only 
woman associate general agent. 
18 € 
ETURNING from his recent trip to Russia, Paul 
F. Clark, general agent, John Hancock, and former 
president of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, gives some interesting angles of insurance in 
the Soviet Union. While there he had a long interview 
with I. Rabinovitch, a member of the finance commis- 
sion of the U. S. S. R., and insurance commissioner 
for the Soviets. Not only was the commissar deeply 
interested in the technique and practice of life insur- 
ance in the United States, but he opened up avenues 
of thought concerning the possibilities of the business 
in Russia. There is, actually, a system of insurance in 
the Soviet Union, and while it differs in some respects 
from the American plan, there are several thousand 
insurance agents throughout the country, bearing the 
title of inspector, who collect premiums and write new 
business, and are compensated on a salary basis plus 
commissions. Their method of writing insurance is a 
medley of our Ordinary, Industrial and Group methods. 
oo e 
HILE on the subject of the Orient, it is worthy of note 
that the Chinese have not escaped the widespread influ- 
ence of the business of life insurance. A new agency in New 
York's Chinatown has been opened by A. Palmer Lott, assistant 
manager of the American International Underwriters Corpora- 
tion Agency of the United States Life, 111 John Street. This 
agency is known as the New York Agency and is located at 40 
Mott Street. The personnel of the new agency are Chinese of 
wide acquaintance and ability. James Yip Typond is manager, 
with Ginn Y. Lee and Lee J. Waye as associates and Dr. Arthur 
Foo Sen Liu, medical examiner. 
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Richard J. O’Brien Joins 
The Bankers National 


Richard J. O’Brien has been ap- 
pointed assistant field supervisor for 
the Bankers National Life of Mont- 
clair, N. J. He will specialize in the 
company’s Dollar Monthly Plan. 

Mr. O’Brien .is a graduate of 
Trinity College, Hartford, where he 
was a football player of outstanding 
ability. He joined the Travelers In- 
surance Company upon graduation 
and served the Hartford company as 
assistant cashier in several of their 
offices in the East and South. In 
1932, Mr. O’Brien became interested 
in field work and joined the Connecti- 
cut General Life. He was attached to 
the company’s New York agency at 
80 John Street where he served as 
brokerage supervisor. For the 
Bankers National he will concentrate 
on developing this special department 
in the Eastern States in which the 
company operates. 

The Bankers National reports a 
continued increase in its ordinary de- 
partment for the month of July. New 
paid for business increased 134 per 
cent over July, 1935. 


C.L.U. Leaders Plans 


For Boston Meeting 


The eyes of Chartered Life Under- 
writers throughout the country are 
focused on Boston where the Conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters is to be held dur- 
ing the week of Sept. 21 to 25. Dur- 
ing this week, both independently and 
in conjunction with the regular con- 
vention, a series of events of interest 
to holders of the C.L.U. designation 
will take place. 

The increasing number of C.L.U.’s, 
including many underwriters promi- 
nent in National Association activ- 
ities, will make for a more substan- 
tial C.L.U. tinge in this convention 
than ever before. The fact that no 
convention has been held on the At- 
lantic seaboard since the inception of 
the C.L.U. movement, coupled with 
the fact that many of the Chartered 
Life Underwriters in the East have 
never attended a national convention, 
indicates that the greatest gathering 
of C.L.U.’s in history will meet in 
Boston. 

The annual meeting of the board 
of directors of the American College 
of Life Underwriters will take place 
on Monday afternoon, Sept. 21. The 
annual business meeting followed by 
the Dutch Dinner of the National 
Chapter—Chartered Life Underwrit- 
ers is scheduled for Wednesday eve- 
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A recent newspaper feature emphasizes the value 
to life underwriters of correct pronunciation, espe- 
cially of words identified with their business. Let 
them, for instance, guard against accenting 
“inSURance” as “INsurance”; ‘life’ as “lyfe.” 
greeable, such blunders, to many ears; often dis- 
astrous to prospect-confidence. 


Development of a pleasant personality, potent aid 
to any salesman, can be greatly advanced by pre- 
cision in pronunciation. No life underwriter, thanks 
to the dictionary, need offend by contrary practice 
Nor should any be offended by this admonition. 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


IRGINIA 


Bradford H. Walker, President 
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Richmond, Va. 








ning, Sept. 23, at the Georgian Room 
of the Hotel Statler. To this dinner 
an invitation is extended by the Na- 
tional Chapter to all who have passed 
one or more of the C.L.U. examina- 
tions, as well as to members of the 
Million Dollar Round Table, general 
agents, and managers. The dinner is 
to be informal and promises to be 
one of the high lights of the Conven- 
tion week. The speakers on the pro- 
gram will be Theodore M. Riehle, 
C.L.U., of New York and Alfred J. 
Johannsen, C.L.U., of Chicago. Mr. 
Riehle, associate manager of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society and 
past president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, will 
speak on “The C.L.U. Movement and 
Its Relationship to the Agency Prob- 
lems of Recruiting.” Mr. Johannsen 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life and 
vice-president of the National Chap- 
ter will speak on “The Relationship 
of the C.L.U. Movement to the 
Agency Problems of Training.” Fred 
L. Cassidy is president of the Na- 
tional Chapter. 

On Thursday morning, Sept. 24, as 
part of the proceedings of the con- 
vention of the National Association, 
there will take place the tenth con- 
ferment exercises of the American 
College of Life Underwriters. 


Mutual Benefit Names 
E. K. Roth at Oregon 


Edward K. Roth, for four years an 
outstanding representative at Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, for the Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company, has been ap- 
pointed general agent for the con- 
pany at Portland, Oregon, according 
to an announcement by H. G. Kenagy, 
superintendent of agencies. Mr. Roth 
assumes his new duties on September 
1, succeeding the late Ira L. Gregory. 

The Portland agency, located in a 
prosperous Pacific Northwest center, 
was established in 1892, having been 
formerly a part of the California ter- 
ritory. The agency now serves Mutual 
Benefit policyholders in the State of 
Oregon and in five counties of Idaho. 





Erratum 


In the table showing the percentage 
of terminations by surrender and 
lapse to mean policies in force for 
28 life insurance companies, which 
appeared on page 9 of The Spectator 
for August 20, the percentage for 
the Guardian Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America, New York, for the 
years 1931 to 1935 inclusive, is shown 
as 13.16 per cent. This is incorrect, 
and should have read 7.77 per cent. 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


NE of the most interesting transactions occurring 

occasionally in life insurance is the mutualiza- 

tion of stock life insurance companies, and it is worthy 

of note that the methods found effective in modern 

instances closely follows the formula adopted twenty 

or twenty-five years ago when the wave of mutualiza- 

tion caught up the large Eastern companies including 

such giants as the Equitable of New York, the Pruden- 
tial and the Metropolitan Life. 

+ 

HE General American Life of St. Louis is the first 

Missouri stock company to mutualize. Upon com- 
pletion of mutualization it will be merged with the 
recently organized Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Missouri. The process of mutualization that is to 
be followed provides for a gradual retirement of the 
outstanding stock of the General American Life for 
the benefit of its policyholders as well as the policy- 
holders of the old Missouri State Life. The price 
agreed upon is $60 a share and it is stipulated that 
there can be no increase in that price regardless of 
the future earnings of the merged company. Pending 
the final retirement of their stock, the stockholders 
are to receive only a nominal return on their invest- 
ment. During the first five years of the mutualization 
process they will be paid 3% per cent interest, 4 per 
cent during the next five years, and 4% per cent there- 
after. 

¢ 

T will be recalled that a Circuit Court order approved 

the sale on June 16 last, by the General American 
Life of 30,000 shares of the Southwestern Life Insur- 
ance Company stock to Dallas financial interests for 
$60 per share. It is anticipated that over a period of 
years, the St. Louis company will completely liquidate 
all of its stock interest in the Dallas company so that 
eventually it will have no interest direct or indirect 
in any other life insurance company. 

te 
OW that the plans for the mutualization of the 
General American Life appear to be agreed to 
by all parties concerned, we may be pardoned for 
reminding our readers that some years ago, when the 
old Missouri State Life was verging on difficulties 
after a long series of changing ownerships, it was 
proposed by The Spectator that the company be 
mutualized in the interests of sound insurance every- 
where. With the mutualization of its offspring, this 
proposal is at last recognized as the safest and sanest 
way of cleaning up the situation. 
+ 

HE Lincoln Liberty Life Insurance Company of 

Lincoln, Neb., has just completed moving into its 
new headquarters in the Insurance Building at Lin- 
coln. The structure, which is owned by the company, 
was completely remodeled and rebuilt prior to the 
present occupancy. It is air-conditioned and the com- 
pany will occupy the fifth and sixth floors. Dedication 
ceremonies will be held early in the Fall. 

The Lincoln Liberty Life, of which Ira Cook is presi- 
dent, ‘with Joseph Albin as secretary and general mana- 
ger, has continued to increase its assets throughout 
the worst depression years. From $3,668,498 in 1931, 
the assets have risen to $5,579,858 at the end of last 
year. 








COMPANY CHANGES 


Ethelbert Ide Low, chairman of the board of the Home 
Life of New York, has appointed George N. Emory as 
financial secretary of the company to succeed Allan B. 
Cook, resigned. 

J. W. Cochran of Monroe, N. C., for the past four years 
special agent for the Jeffersan Standard Life, Greensboro, 
N. C., has been promoted to field supervisor in charge of 
the North Carolina territory. 

Three new appointments were recently made at the home 
office of the Canada Life, Toronto, Can. T. H. Gooch and 
R. A. Sanderson were appointed agency assistants and 
Graham Walter will assume the duties of educational as- 
sistant. 

The California Mutual Life of Oakland, Calif., operat- 
ing since November, 1920, as a mutual life and benefit 
association under the name “California Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Association,” has been transformed into a mutual life 
and disability company on the stipulated premium plan, 
with provision for assessments. 

Fred J. Sutton, for the past seven years in charge of the 
Macon, Ga., agency of the New York Life, will become 
supervisor of agencies of the Kentucky Home Mutual 
Life. 

Frank W. White, assistant secretary of the Canada Life 
Assurance Company, Toronto, has retired after nearly 
forty years of service in the home office. He was the first 
Toronto employee signed up by the company when the 
home office was moved to that city from Hamilton in 1899. 

Douglas Wood, A. Alan Sheppard, and Elmer A. Jung- 
claus have been promoted to positions of responsibility in 
the home office of the General American Life, St. Louis, 
Mo. Mr. Wood has been made assistant to Actuary O. J. 
Burian; Mr. Sheppard has been made head of the under- 
writing department, while Mr. Jungclaus has been pro- 
moted to the head of the policy issue department. 

The National Life Insurance Company of Vermont has 
announced the appointment of Arthur L. Beck as general 
agent in Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Beck enters the service of the 
National with a background of thirteen years of successful 
personal salesmanship and a thorough knowledge of the 
Buffalo territory. 

The Colonial Life Insurance Company, Jersey City, has 
promoted Morris Fodeman to be manager of its Orange, 
N. J., office. He has been with the company for several 
years. 

The Life Insurance Company of Virginia announces the 
appointment of A. A. Rowland as manager, ordinary de- 
partment, for Northeast Texas, with headquarters in 
Dallas. 


GROUP INSURANCE 

The Wise Shoe Co., Inc., of New York City, has adopted 
a group insurance program which includes approximately 
$200,000 life insurance, accidental death and dismember- 
ment coverage, besides sickness and accident benefits. It 
is being underwritten by the Metropolitan Life on a co- 
operative basis. 

The Giant Transportation Corporation, taxicab oper- 
ators, Bronx, New York, has secured group life insurance 
covering fifty-six employees. The Prudential of Newark 
issued the policy on the contributory plan. 

Ritter & Ritter, Inc., women’s pocketbook manufac- 
turers, New York city, have secured a group policy involv- 
ing a total of $64,000, issued by the Prudential of Newark 
on the contributory basis. 

The Grand Rapids (Mich.) Brass Co. has secured a 
group contract from the Metropolitan Life covering em- 
ployees for $250,000 of life insurance besides accidental 
death and dismemberment insurance. 
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Diabetes Record 
For Year 1935 


(Concluded from page 9) 


habits of diabetics and nondiabetics 
by personal inquiry on the basis of a 
questionnaire dealing with essential 
dietary factors in daily life. I quote 
in this connection some pertinent ob- 
servations on the treatment of dia- 
betes from a discussion on The Grow- 
ing Menace of Diabetes by Dr. 
Edward S. Dillion, Chief, Division of 
Metabolism, Department of Medicine, 
Philadelphia General Hospital: 


Prevention Most Vital 


To prevent a disease is more im- 
portant than to control it after it has 
developed. The ultimate cause of dia- 
betes is unknown, but certain pre- 
disposing factors are well recognized. 
It is much more common in women 
than in men. The Jewish race is espe- 
cially prone to develop it. It is dis- 
tinctly hereditary, the hereditary 
characteristic being recessive, how- 
ever, rather than dominant. About 
these factors little or nothing can be 
done by way of prevention. Obesity 
as an etiologic factor has been em- 
phasized for years and should be re- 
emphasized. In patients over 20 years 
of age Joslin reported that 77 per 
cent were 11 per cent or more over- 
weight at or before the time their 
diabetes began, while only 2 per cent 
were 11 per cent or more under- 
weight. We as a profession have been 
entirely too complacent about the 
matter of obesity, for diabetes is by 
no means the only pathological condi- 
tion to the development of which the 
overweight person is especially ex- 
posed. Witness the extreme caution 
with which life insurance companies 
insure the obese. Except for the com- 
paratively few endocrine cases, obesity 
is unnecessary. In all of them the 
caloric intake is greater than the 
energy expended in physical effort. 
Usually, in spite of the patient’s pro- 
testations to the contrary, the diffi- 
culty is found to arise from consump- 
tion of too large quantities of high- 
powered foods, combined with too lit- 
tle physical exercise. Occasionally a 
patient is found whose caloric intake 
is in fact low, and such cases require 
careful study and treatment for the 
proper reduction of weight. 

All of this is consistent with my 
own investigations of the dietary 
aspects of diabetes and I fully en- 
dorse the final conclusion of Dr. Dil- 
lion that, 


For the diabetic whose disease is 
untreated or inadequately treated the 
outlook is dark. However, for the dia- 
betic who is treated according to mod- 
ern principles, who understands and 
cheerfully adheres to these principles, 
who “keeps his lion within its cage,” 
as the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company puts it, the outlook is ex- 
tremely bright. In fact there is every 
likelihood that a patient so treated 
will live just as long and be in just as 
good health as though he did not have 
diabetes. 
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A POSITIVE APPROACH 
TO THE SAFETY PROBLEM 


6 FHICTURE Yourself as the Safe Driver,” a book 

whose illustrations put you right into the driver’s 
seat and send you off on a safe journey, is the latest 
contribution of the John Hancock Company to the 
highway safety movement. 


Published in the belief that the positive attitude 
toward safety can impress those whom the horror 
appeal cannot reach, this little booklet is receiving the 
endorsement of highway safety authorities the country 


over. 


Weare glad to send copies to interested members of 
the insurance fraternity. Address your request to the 
Publicity Department, 197 Clarendon Street, Boston, 


Massachusetts. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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L.O.M.A. Proceedings 


The proceedings of the 1936 Special 
Conferences of the Life Office Man- 
agement Association are now being 
distributed to member companies. 
The Eastern Special Conference, held 
in New York City, April 22 and 23, 
was devoted to “Social Security Pay- 
roll Taxes—Compliance Procedure, 
Records, and Personnel Policies Af- 
fected.” The Mid-Western Special 
Conference, held in Chicago, IIl, 
May 25 and 26, was devoted to “Pro- 
cedure for Control of Receipts and 
Disbursements of Life Company 
Funds.” 

The proceedings of both meetings 
are published in one bound volume 
and contain numerous charts and re 
ports. They are being issued from 
the association headquarters at 110 
East 42nd Street, New York City. 


Agency Leader Honored 


At a special meeting of the conr 
pany’s Cleveland agency on Aug. 1), 
A. L. Dern, vice-president and di 
rector of agencies for The Lincolt 
National Life Insurance Co., formally 
presented the company’s Hall Month 
plaque for class one agencies to Ger 
eral Agent S. A. Bardwell. 
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BUSINESS IN BRIEF 


By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


there is every evidence that the upward progress 
of the past months will continue into the autumn. Steel 
output and railway freight loadings again showed in- 
creases last week, and the railways’ net operating in- 
come was estimated by the I.C.C. as being for the first 
seven months of the year, 35 per cent above that for 
the same period in 1935 and for July larger than a year 
ago by 136 per cent. Rails, incidentally, led in the 
stock market advance of the past week. Retail trade 
reports are favorable, and the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics states that factory employment and 
payrolls were higher in July than at any time since 
October, 1930. 


A summer gives way to “Oysters R in Season” signs, 


* * 


HE success of the Rust mechanical cotton-picker in 

its first public showing at Stoneville, Miss., on Mon- 
day of this week has a double importance: It promises 
a great reduction in the labor required to pick cotton 
—thus cutting cotton costs—and the major part of the 
profits derived from it will go, not to enrich the two 
Rust brothers who invented it, but to strengthen co- 
operative farming in the South and improve the con- 
dition of those thrown out of work by the new machine. 


* * 


HE S.E.C. report on security registrations during 

July, issued early this week, shows that public utili- 
ties led all other groups in dollar value of security regis- 
trations during that month; practically all the pro- 
ceeds received therefrom by the utility companies will 
be used for the repayment of indebtedness. One notes 
from the list of maturing public utility bonds recently 
published in Moody’s 1936 Manual that more than 
$20,700,000 of utility bonds will mature before the end 
of this year. The rest of the 2627 pages of that Manual 
supply, as is well known, detailed information both 
about individual companies and about public utility 
progress in general, with especially pertinent data about 
the governmental power projects. The price, including 
semi-weekly supplements, is $36. 


. 


er ae average security prices in the weeks 
ended August 22 and 29, 1936, according to the 
New York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York 
Stock Exchange as follows: 


August 22 August 29 

Monday Saturday Monday Saturday 
70 industrials 154.69 153.33 153.79 155.07 
30 rails 43.30 42.45 42.87 44.64 
100 stocks .: ae 120.06 120.51 121.94 
30 bonds .. 101.60 101.04 101.34 101.90 


a‘ = «= 


TEEL ingot production in the United States rose 

2 points in the past fortnight to 73 per cent of ca- 
pacity, The Iron Age estimates, that being a new high 
for the year. 

* * * 

OTH cotton and grain prices declined last week. 

Rains in much of the South helped to depress cot- 
ton futures 9 to 17 points. On the Chicago Board of 
Trade wheat prices lost 3 to 35% cents, while corn, oats 
and rye also closed markedly lower. 


Splendid General Agency opportunity available in New 
Jersey for personal producer who can develop territory. 
Lucrative territory in Ohio, Illinois and Wes-ern Pennsyl- 
vania. Real old time General Agency Contract. Build 
your own business with 


Eureka-Maryland Assurance Corp. 
of 





BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


T. J. Mohan, Vice Pres. Charge of Field 


J. N. Warfield, Pres. 
A. Victor Weaver, Treas. 


A. W. Mears, Sec’y. 








THE GUARANTY LIFE INS. CO. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 





New Policy Contracts 
Excellent Territory Open 
Representatives Wanted 


L. J. DOUGHERTY, President and Mgr. 
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Since its organization in 
1851 the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance 
Company has paid more 
than 700 Million Dollars 
to its policyholders and 


beneficiaries 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Home Life Announces ' 
. 
Two New Appointments 
Two new assistant superintendents NON-CANCELLABLE ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
of agencies, both well grounded in IN 1935 
company ideals and experience, have T 
been added to the home office agency Below will be found the premiums written, losses paid (including adjust- : 
staff of the Home Life of New York. ment expenses) and ratio of losses paid to premiums written, of companies as 
. writing non-cancellable accident and health insurance. , wit 
The appointees are John F. Walsh, wer 
home office agency field assistant and ; 
: the 
Ben S. Graham, Jr., formerly vice- Ati 
president of the United States Life. ; om 
Mr. Walsh, who has been in the Ratio of | 
life i business for the past nee 08 
lite insurance usiness or e pas Net Paid to hon 
11 years. Name and Premiums Losses Premiums 
As field assistant his activities have Location of Company Written Paid* Written 
embraced practically every phase of $ $ % 
agency work, assisting general agents Aetna Cas. & Sur., Hartford............ 6,783 29,275 431.6 N 
in recruiting, training and joint sales Aetna Life, Hartford hones seeeeeseeees 96,396 £84,007 295.2 fj 
werk Business Men’s Assur., Kan. City, Mo.... 81,901 97,264 118.8 gu 
; Columbian Nat’l Life, Boston, Mass....... 37,674 21,650 57.5 Jul 
Ben S. Graham, Jr., comes back to Connecticut General, Hartford .......... 157,179 145,518 92.6 pop 
the Home Life, for in his first intro- ; tho’ 
duction to the business he was i Continental Assur. Co., Chicago, IIl...... 98,204 41,637 42.4 
an aan hn Sel oe Continental Casualty, Chicago, Mll....... 784,649 674,378 85.9 eres 
cessful producer in the John Scott Craftsman, Springfield, Mass............. 107,297 44,612 41.6 sta 
Agency in Brooklyn. Employers’ Liab. Assur. Corp., Boston... 1,078 825 76.5 find 
He resigned from the Scott Agency Employers’ Reinsurance Corp., Kan. City 45,770 62,049 135.5 enn 
in 192 i 
= a 5 to help a the Brooklyn Equitable Life Assurance Soc., N. Y..... 885,055 1,484,483 167.7 
National Life Insurance Company, in Federal Life, Chicago, Ill...........+.+. 219,876 280,026 104.6 
which he progressed rapidly to the First Reinsurance Co., Hartford......... 17,792 37,953 213.3 A 
ultimate position of vice-president General Reins. Corp., New York, N. Y... 28,003 72,692 259.6 desi 
. esl 
and director. Great Northern Life, Milwaukee......... 6,379 1,500 23.5 oa 
Great Western, Des Moines, Ia.......... 125,420 59,228 47.2 
Life & Casualty, Nashville, Tenn......... 258,495 169,944 65.7 Art 
Loyal Protective, Boston, Mass........... 419,408 153,788 36.7 Har 
if Massachusetts Accident, Boston, Mass.... 741,690 585,853 79.0 Nev 
* 
Diff erent Massachusetts Cas., Boston, Mass........ 75,500 26,006 34.4 
POLICIES — Whole Life; Limited Massachusetts Ind. Ins. Co., Boston...... 296,529 101,998 34.4 — 
Pay Life; Endowments; Modified Massachusetts Protec. Ass’n, Worcester... 6,189,676 3,755,769 60.7 
i, Le ———— a ees Metropolitan Life, New York, N. Y....... 67,004 101,153 151.0 
amily Income; iremen nnui- , : 
ties; Selary Deduction; Wholesele Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass......... 1,998,175 1,066,903 53.4 c 
and Group. All sticiosting Non- ' 
Medical or Medic Standard or Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, Calif.. 3,557,741 4,842,889 186.1 low: 
Substandard. Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Mass........ 708,562 383,109 54.1 Lif 
SALES HELPS—Newspaper adver. Provident L. & A. Ins. Co., Chattanooga 2,152 80 3.7 _ 
- Le Pano “aat Reliance Life, Pittsburgh, Pa............ $80,122 $13,143 16.4 Life 
eliminates “suspects.” Personalized Standard Accident, Detroit ............. 1,518 3,254 214.4 
home office cooperation. 
ee combined capital, State Farm Life, Bloomington, IIL...... | ere seni 
surplus and contingency reserve rep- 
resent 48.1% of total assets. For Travelers Ins. Co., Hartford, Conn....... 86,114 223,255 259.3 
each dollar of liabilities, there is United Casualty, Westfield, Mass......... 3,345 1,657 49.5 Lean 
$1.93 of assets. U. S. Fidelity & Guar., Baltimore....... 4,768 8,030 168.4 On 
CONTRACTS — Direct A . or Wisconsin National Life, Oshkosh ...... Ge i <¢essess pons On 
pense F ees Prom — ae _ the emai 
—s mas commissions i a al $17,195,611 $14,747,544 85.8 
The If MB ncn write— Railr 
U N I oO N 7 A B oO R +Non-cancellable accident only. ~ 
-d * Includes adjustment expenses. . 
Life Insurance Company 
| 570 Lexington Ave. Publi 
New York, N. Y. Bor 
Sto 
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THERE'S A SUN LIFE POLICY FOR EVERYONE 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


HOMAS B. CURRY, the new chief clerk of the 

Connecticut insurance department, is bound to make 
a host of friends in the business. He is a likable chap 
with legal training and is well known throughout the 
state. He is a Notre Dame graduate and served with 
the Navy during the war. He succeeds Bryan H. 
Atwater who had the honor of being the state’s oldest 
employee. Mr. Atwater, nearly 80 years of age, served 
under five commissioners and now has returned to his 
home a Revolutionary War landmark in Berlin, Conn. 


EW ENGLAND insurance men continue to excel 

in prospecting for new business and the latest 
figures show a substantial increase for July, 1936, over 
July, 1935. In probably no other section so densely 
populated has the ground been gone over with such 
thoroughness and effectiveness. There has been a de- 
crease in the population, and there have been no out- 
standing industrial gains yet insurance men seem to 
find business in increasing volume. One often wonders 
how they do it. 

= 


A the exercises to be held in Boston on Sept. 24, 
four more local men will be honored with C. L. U. 
designations by the American College of Life Under- 
writers. Those who have completed the course are 
Arthur H. Dalzell of the John Hancock; Lester E. 
Harwood of the Equitable; George P. Smith of the 
New York Life and James R. Warren of the Mass. 





Mutual. At the same time Howard C. Mason, sales 
director of the John Hancock, will receive a certificate 
of life agency management. 


AUL F. CLARK, general agent of the John Han- 

cock Mutual Life in Boston, has just returned from 
a trip to Europe and Russia where he made something 
of a study of insurance conditions. A report of his 
impressions was forwarded by Mr. Clark to Ernest W. 
Owen, chairman of the National Association’s Inter- 
national Council. Anyone interested in the Five Year 
and Family Income plan of the U. S. S. R. may obtain 
first hand information from Mr. Clark at the annual 
convention later this month in Boston. 


NUMBER of interesting addresses were delivered 

at the meeting of the Insurance Section of the 
American Bar Association in Boston last week. William 
M. Bullitt, Louisville insurance lawyer, told why com- 
panies not only can but often must differentiate in 
dividend payments on life policies that are identically 
similar except that one contains a disability benefit 
while the other does not. Alva Lumpkin, of Columbia, 
S. C., discussed suicide cases and court rulings, which 
was a reminder that New England states boast the 
lowest suicide rate of any section of the country and 
John F. Handy, associate general counsel of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life, stressed the need for uniform 
forms of assignments. “Each policy of insurance is a 
separate and distinct contract,” he said, and “the in- 
sured has certain rights and privileges; the beneficiary, 
in some jurisdictions, has also definite rights.” 








Companies reporting: American Central, Bankers Life, 
Iowa, Business Men’s Assurance, California-Western States 
Life, Connecticut General, Connecticut Mutual, Franklin 
Life, General American, Guardian Life of America, Life 


WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, Mutual Bene- 
fit, National L. & A., Northwestern Mutual and the Phoenix 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


















































Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested o 
Week Total Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Aug. 1 ment Aug. 8 ment Aug. 15 ment Aug. 22 ment 
leans 
SS ee eee $323,572 2.58 $264,166 5.13 $376,660 10.24 $205,702 5.49 
On Dwellings and Business Property... 5,134,890 40.89 538,712 10.45 1,176,215 31.99 479,840 12.80 
MEE aktiswdissdsekeucesateeaee $5,458,462 43.47 $802.878 15.58 $1,552,875 42.23 7 $685,542 18.29 
Railroad Securities 
BE gina Gis cea a ee ak rs $473,015 3.77 $562,294 10.91 $886,591 24.11 $703,758 18.77 
RRR ORI 26.900 = #8 © <@earses ove 4,154 -ll 1,288 .03 
TD “Gpuc seis etamcbh Cacemahe une $499,915 3.98 $562,294 10.91 $890,745 24.22 $705,046 18.80 
Public Utility Securities 
SE sesenaticntsaxabadickeesdcaunees $4,973,313 39.60 $1,747,462 33.91 $569,293 15.48 $422,690 11.27 
EEE Ghana Gesskass nied Aaers Remiaemnpace 24,954 .20 23,283 .45 23,562 .64 47,840 1.28 
MD stipaddetinsenaxdngesaieans $4,998,267 39.80 $1,770,745 34.36 $592,855 16.12 ~ $470,530 12.55 
Government Securities 
U. 8. Government Bonds............... $1,075,547 eo ee ee — $424,500 11.32 
CN en ae — eeccooao’ “Sears 4 -eee ice eannees cn 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments.. ...... ae 20” ee TY ee os.  . < =aeene Tee 
State, County, BRUSSRIEE . ccccccccececes 457,045 3.64 $1,937,020 37.59 $554,320 15.08 1,407,736 37.55 
| OP ene On " $1,532,592 12.20 $1,937,020 37.59 ~~ $554,320 15.08 ” $1,832,236 48.87 
Miscellaneous Securities 
we de ainda oa tie aa caklbieknacG’ seit $58,756 47 $50,000 97 $56,188 1.58 $45,562 1.22 
CELA IOSD ORE 10,000 .08 30,215 .59 30,000 82 10,000 27 
TED cndawannnt ihentdesaemennend $68,756 -55 $80,215 1.56 $86,188 : 2.35 ” $55,562 1.49 
Recapitulation 
ST Gnas jean pe ua hedaineaoaniaae $7,037,676 56.04 $4,296,776 83.38 $2,066,392 56.20 $3,004,246 80.13 
I Ss iced shaded nu dceeedanadeaaeien 61,854 49 53,498 1.04 57,716 1.57 59,128 1.58 
DN s:stccssntceccsnbacsecovelessabes 5,458,462 48.47 802,878 15.58 1,552,875 42.23 685,542 18.29 
TNE: ccarcrittindnabinaiunanenhs $12,557,992 100.00 $5,153,152 ” $3,676,983 $8,748,916 
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Thirty Years of Life 
Insurance 


I fen get at the truth and signifi- 
cance of life insurance, one has 
to regard it from the long range 
view. Such a conception is 
indigenous to the institution. In- 
surance on a life is insurance on 
a lifetime—and beyond — and 
every aspect of life insurance 
theory and management is guided 
by that principle. 

Actuarially, life insurance mor- 
tality tables are based not on the 
number of people who died 
yesterday, who die today and 
who will die tomorrow, but the 
complete and representative ex- 
perience in such statistics over a 
long period of years. 

Financially, life insurance 
companies approach the problem 
of investing their funds not with 
the attitude of the day-to-day 
dealer in the money markets but 
in the light of trustees who must 
make sure that the fruit of these 
investments so bear that they 
meet obligations deployed over 
many, many years in the future. 

Life insurance is not a business 
of sudden change but of gradual 
evolution. Satellites do not ap- 
pear over night because the only 
true test of stardom in insurance 
management is the test of time. 

The past thirty years in time 
have witnessed changes on all 
fronts of the American scene. In 
the scientific world, advances that 
were only hinted at thirty years 
ago have now reached fulfill- 
ment. A motorized and mechaniz- 
ed society now confronts us that 
is totally different from the way 
of the world a generation or two 
ago. 

The country has been through 
three major business depressions 
since 1906 and several epidemics 
of serious proportions. It has 
participated in the worst war in 
history. 

The life insurance business, of 
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course, has changed noticeably 
during that time. Protection has 
been extended along many 
avenues _ scarcely considered 
thirty years ago. The scope of 
policies has been enlarged; the 
benefits made more manifold; the 
security behind the policies has 
been made generally more secure. 

Nevertheless, it is possible to 
prepare a table, such as is pub- 
lished on page 14 of this issue, 
showing the progress of twenty- 
five life insurance companies in 
thirty years, and to omit from 
that table very few of the com- 
panies which are foremost in the 
business today. Because the 
table, over the years, has been 
limited to companies writing 
ordinary life insurance only, such 
important carriers now, as in 
1906, as the Metropolitan Life 
and the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America are missing 
from its rolls. With the excep- 
tion of these companies, however, 
the table is as representative to- 
day of the leading life insurance 
companies of the country as it 
was in 1906. 


The great strides made in 
thirty years are readily discern- 
ible. Twenty-five companies 


which had admitted assets of 
$2,292,116,393 on January 1, 1906, 
increased them in thirty years to 
$12,004,234,988, the figure at 
which they stood on January 1, 
1936. During that period the total 
premiums received by the com- 
panies amounted to $26,434,341,- 
149, and total income, including 
$9,533,456,377, was $35,979,955,- 
942. 

During the thirty year period 
these companies have paid to 
their policyholders the sum of 
$20,258,281,788 a figure that is 
only $6,176,059,361 less than the 
premiums received. Inasmuch as 
the assets accumulated for the 
benefit of policyholders during 
this time were $9,712,118,589, 
policyholders in these companies 
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Property Life Insurance 


HEN one first hears the 
phrase “property life insur. 
ance” it suggests business life jn. 
surance, and one immediately con. 
cludes that it refers to the use of 
life insurance to protect property 
values—after all just business in 
surance dressed up with a n 
sash around its middle. But tho: 
who had a chance early this week 
to talk with Dr. Hans Heymann, 
Berlin insurance and financial 
pert, who reached New York of 
the Europa a week ago, learned 
that property life insurance j 
curiously enough, exactly what if 
calls itself—insurance on the life 
of property. 
Insuring the life of property 
rather than of man, it comes prop- 
erly within the territory of The 
Spectator’s other incarnation, the 
Property Insurance Review. But 
there is still a value for life insur- 
ance men—say for five minutes 
every six months—inclosing the 
rate-book, covering the prospect 
file and considering one’s business 
from a new point of view. To Dr. 
Heymann’s way of thinking, a 
building is an organism with a life 
of its own; that life should be in- 
sured, so that when the building 
needs to be replaced, either at the 
end of its life-span or sooner if 
unforeseen developments hasten 
its end, funds will be at once 
available to provide for its com- 
plete replacement. Like the ordi- 
nary life insurance contract, this J 
insurance will have an increasing 
reserve, and policy loans will 
be permitted when necessary. 





















actually received, during the 
period under review, benefits of 
$29,970,400,377 as against pre 
miums paid of $26,434,341,149. 
This is an actual increment divi- 
dend of $3,536,059,228, or $113.40 
for each $100 contributed. 
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